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Theodore Conrad Graebner 
1876—1950 


s sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, the editors of the MONTHLY 
herewith pay tribute to Professor Theodore Graebner, D. D., 
esteemed teacher, colleague, and friend, whom the Lord of 

the Church summoned to Himself on Tuesday, November 14. We 
are sorrowful that through his passing our Church lost within less 
than twelve months the fourth of its most representative leaders. 
Yet we also rejoice at the thought that Dr. Graebner has now, after 
a life of untiring service dedicated to the Head of the Church, en- 
tered the rest of the children of God. We praise God for all the 
mercies He showed His faithful servant. 


Dr. Graebner was born November 23, 1876, at Watertown, Wis., 
where his father, the late Dr. A. L. Graebner, was professor at 
Northwestern College. After attending the junior colleges in New 
Ulm, Minn., and Fort Wayne, Ind., he entered Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary in St. Louis in 1894 at the age of 17 years. He was 
graduated from the Seminary in 1897. He served as instructor at 
Walther College, St. Louis, 1897—1900; at the Lutheran Ladies’ 
Seminary in Red Wing, Minn., 1900—06; as missionary in Chicago 
and as Editor of the I//ustrated Home Journal (the English Abend- 
schule), 1906—0O8; and as pastor of Jehovah Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, 1908—13. In 1913 he was called to the Seminary in 
St. Louis. He was to be the editor of Der Lutheraner and department 
editor of Lehre und Webre and Magazin fuer ev.-luth. Homilettk. 
He became editor of The Lutheran Witness, together with Dr. Mar- 
tin Sommer, in the summer of 1914, the issue of July 14 being the 
first under the new editorial leadership. In July, 1917, he was 
relieved of the editorship of Der Lutheraner, and in 1918 he dis- 
continued as department editor of Lebre und Webre and the 
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Facsimile of the conclusion of Dr.Graebner’s lecture “The Prospects of 
Lutheran Union,” delivered in the Lutheran Laymen’s League Seminar at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 3, 1946, and before the Lutheran Men’s Society 
of Houston, Tex., April 15, 1948. 
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Those who are not familiar with Dr. Graebner’s handwriting will appreciate 
to see the handwritten notations in type. 

“I have only hearty commendation of such an endeavor as is yours of the 
Lutheran Men’s Society of Houston. I commend every move for the more active 
participation of our Lutheran laymen in the serious, prayerful consideration of 
those approaches which promise some hope of a larger Lutheran fellowship. 
Not in twenty years has the pr t of Lutheran union been darker than today. 
Yet we shall not cease to labor for a union, on the basis of our Lutheran con- 
fession, wholeheartedly subscribed to and made operative in church life, of the 
Lutheran Church in America. 

“I wish to make unmistakably clear four fundamental truths. 1) There can 
be no God pleasing union except on the basis of doctrinal unity. 2) ey ae 
in externals and in projects of common interest cannot take the place of doctrinal 
agreement. 3) More consistent efforts have been made in the direction of 
Lutheran union under our present administration, since the election of Dr. Behn- 
ken, than in any previous period, and the obstacles to union are inherited and not 
to be ed against the administration, and 4) We [the reference mark indi- 
cates that Dr. Graebner continued in the first line of the typewritten copy.] — 
It is evident on the original manuscript that the first pa iph was penned for 
the L.L.L. Seminar, while the second was added later for the intersynodical 
meeting at Houston. 
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Magazin. Since 1930, at which time Lebre und Webhre, the Magazin, 
and The Theological Monthly were merged into CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, Dr. Graebner published the following 
articles: 
“The Indwelling of the Trinity in the Heart of the Believers,” 
Vol. I (1930), pp. 15 ff.; 85 ff. 
“Reformed Tendencies in Certain American Lutheran Churches,” 
Vol. I (1930), pp. 897 ff. 
“The Modern Church Looks at Society,” Vol. II (1931), pp. 336 ff. 
“What Is Unionism?” Vol. II (1931), pp. 565 ff. 
“The Ghost of Pietism,” Vol. III (1932), pp. 241 ff. 
“Is the New Science Hostile to Religion?” Vol. III (1932), pp. 917 ff. 
“The Modernistic Christ,” Vol. TV (1933), pp. 81 ff. 
“Separation of Church and State,” Vol. IV (1933), pp. 249 ff. 
“Buchmanism,” Vol. IV (1933), pp. 329 ff. 
“Demoniacal Possession,” Vol. IV (1933), pp. 589 ff. 
“Proselytizing, a New Problem,” Vol. IV (1933), pp. 755 ff. 
“Predestination and Human Responsibility,” Vol.V (1934), pp. 
164 ff. 
“New Revisions of Comparative Religion,” Vol. VII (1936), pp. 
653 ff. 
“Professional Growth in Comparative Symbolics,” Vol. IX (1938), 
pp. 401 ff. 
“The Means of Grace in Roman Theology,” Vol. X (1939), pp. 
241 ff. 
“General Synod Liberalism in the U. L. C. A.,” Vol. XI (1940), 
pp. 881 ff. 
“New Validations of Theism,” Vol. XII (1941), pp. 188 ff. 
“Freedom and the Modern Physical World Picture,” Vol. XII (1941), 
pp. 827 ff. 
“Nathan Soederblom,” Vol. XV (1944), pp. 314 ff. 
“Religion and the Modern World Picture,” Vol. XVIII (1947), 
pp. 908 ff. 


Yet Dr. Graebner’s most important task from 1914 to 1949 was 
that of editing, promoting, and improving The Lutheran Witness. 
In the issue of March 8, 1949, in which he announced his retire- 
ment from the W#tness, he wrote: 

Our first appointment came in 1914, when The Lutheran Witness 

was delivered at our doorstep with some 6,500 paid subscribers. 
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We [Dr. Sommer and I} have never quarreled or had even a dif- 
ference of opinion on any editorial question. If a contribution 
or also one of our editorials did not please both, it did not go in, 
and that was the end of it. This same right was accorded to each 
of the editors when the Staff was enlarged. All contributions and 
editorials had the approval of the entire Staff and of the faculty 
censors. ... There has probably never been a long editorship so 
blessed with harmony and the joy of fellowship. 


When on October 1, 1949, the retirement of both Dr. Graebner 
and Dr. Sommer as editors of the Witness became effective, the 
Staff commented, “They [Drs. Graebner and Sommer] have seen 
the Witness grow from a relatively small church paper to be the 
second largest Protestant church paper in America, second only to 
the Christian Advocate (Methodist).” 

Besides editing the Wémess together with Dr. Sommer and his 
Staff and carrying a teaching load which grew in the course of 
years, Dr. Graebner found time to produce an almost endless 
amount of literature in the form of tracts, brochures, conference 
essays, and books. In addition, he edited, since 1921, the Bible- 
Student Quarterly, contributed articles to the Concordia Cyclopedia 
(serving as one of the editors for three years), the Concordia His- 
torical Quarterly, the American Lutheran, the Walther League Mes- 
senger, and the Cresset, and to symposia, such as Four Hundred 
Years and Ebenezer, and to secular journals. Throughout these 
many years he also wrote hundreds of reviews of books and articles. 
He also served as a member of important synodical committees, 
such as the Lutheran Unity Committee, the Board for Young 
People’s Work, the St. Louis Seminary Building Committee, and 
the Commission on Fraternal Organizations. Nevertheless, he 
found time to read and study and expand and deepen his knowledge. 

What were the peculiar gifts with which the Lord had blessed 
this child of God? The Lord had given him a clear and pene- 
trating mind, which often electrified those who heard him present 
his views. He wrote with incomparable clarity and directness. 
If “good” writing is, in the end, “effective” writing, he was, by 
all standards, a “good” writer. He compelled the reader to go on 
and on until he had read the last word. Though Dr. Graebner 
sometimes took comfort in Melanchthon’s dictum in the Apology 
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(Triglot, p. 227): “Nothing can be spoken with such care that 
it can escape detraction,” he did not make this dictum a soft 
cushion on which to recline when the reader happened to express 
disagreement. He rather stuck tenaciously to the rule: “Write so 
that you cannot be misunderstood.” 


An overview of his many books, articles, essays, and editorials 
indicates that Dr. Graebner was deeply concerned about providing 
helpful materials which the membership of our Church could 
understand and use. He was an archenemy of dissertations which, 
however profound they might be, failed to contribute to the current 
scene in Church and State. Merely to dig about in the ruins of the 
past seemed to him purposeless unless one related his findings to the 
present. In other words, Dr. Graebner wrote, in the best sense of the 
term, ad hoc. Let someone else, more learned than he, write a 
voluminous tome on the history of Luther’s Catechism or the Augs- 
burg Confession, he would write the “story” of Luther’s Catechism 
and the “story” of the Augsburg Confession. Because he was most 
alert to the present and endeavored to draw inferences from the 
present to determine the future, he more than once ordered his 
publishers to remove from the shelves such of his publications 
as, in his opinion, no longer applied to the present. This factor 
explains in part his commitment to Emerson’s oft-quoted saying: 
“A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” When 
the scene had changed and shifted or he felt compelled to change 
his mind as a result of more accurate and extensive information he 
had gathered on a given subject, he got out a new and revised 
edition or cashiered what he had previously said or written. 


In keeping with the above objective, Dr. Graebner had an eye 
for anything in the world of experience which might be of value 
to the Church or about which the Church ought to know. He car- 
ried a shears in his pocket and clipped freely from newspapers and 
magazines, and made entries in his pocket notebook and common- 
place books. His files were a vast storehouse of information on the 
most varied subjects, and he remembered what was in these files. 
He also carried on a voluminous correspondence with people from 
many walks of life to enrich his own knowledge and appreciation 
of current events. And he had the rare ability to select from 
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innumerable viewpoints those which, in his thinking, needed to be 
pointed up for the well-being of the Church. 

In addition, Dr. Graebner, perhaps because of his interest in 
detail, developed an almost bitter antagonism to abstractions and 
generalizations. He could not grow hot and hortatory on general 
sins, but he could pour out acid criticisms on particular sins, 
especially on those which he believed to be deliberate attacks on 
God’s Holy Word. As the years went by, he became more and more 
fearful of the use of such ecclesiastical terms as, in his opinion, had 
degenerated into weasel words, meaning one thing to one and 
something else to another. With a rare appreciation of the per- 
suasive force of concrete imagery, he consciously endeavored to be 
concrete in his choice of words and to describe accurately a given 
situation rather than indulge in vague and meaningless generaliza- 
tions. “The older I become,” he said only a few days before he 
was rushed to County Hospital, “the more I have come to believe 
that one may no longer speak of ‘lodges.’ One must rather refer 
specifically to this or that ‘lodge’ and evaluate each on its own 
merits.” 

Dr. Graebner was not a scholar in the sense that he had, in the 
course of his long life, earned scores of graduate credit hours in one 
or more areas of human interest. He had the ambition in his early 
youth to devote his life to a study of Sanscrit. But God had willed 
the course of his life to be otherwise, and he submitted to what 
he believed to be the Lord’s plan for his life. And thus he learned 
as the need for new knowledge arose and then explored and tried 
to conquer that new ¢erra incognita with the enthusiasm of a col- 
lege student preparing his first term paper. And yet, despite the 
fact that his learning was sometimes seriously limited — and no 
one knew it as well as he — he amassed in the years of his life 
an over-all familiarity with church history, world literature, the 
fine arts, the sciences, philosophy, and religion which astounded 
his hearers and readers. He was a charter member of the Missouri 
Academy of Science and was elected to membership in the Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. Yet, beyond all secular knowledge 
he truly loved sacred knowledge. He remained throughout his life 
a consecrated student of the Holy Scriptures, of Luther’s theology, 
of the Lutheran Confessions, and of the great systematizers of 
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Lutheran doctrine of the sixteenth and seventeenth’ centuries. 
Exegesis and dogmatics — these were the sciences which captivated 
him to the close of his life. 


Did Dr. Graebner write poetry? Very little, if any. He appears 
to have taken to heart the familiar observation of O. W. Holmes, 
“When you write in prose, you say what you mean. When you 
write in verse, you say what you must.” And yet, can there be more 
genuine poetry than the tribute he paid to his student, colleague, 
associate on the Witness Staff, and friend, Dr. W. G. Polack, than 
the In Memoriam published in the Witness of June 27, 1950? 


One of Dr. Graebner’s early literary contributions was a transla- 
tion into English of Dr. Pieper’s Zur Einigung. This is symbolic of 
his two most basic concerns. One of these was to do his share 
to help our Church solve the language problem after World War I 
and to make our Synod an indigenous Lutheran Church also with 
respect to language. Those of us who remember World War I, 
with its attending difficulties for some of our congregations, may 
remember, too, his incisive editorials that our congregations convert 
as quickly as feasible into English without, of course, jeopardizing 
the cause of the Church. And it was a thrill for him to know that 
our Church fell in line with his program as the rapidly increasing 
circulation of the Witness indicated. But Dr. Graebner was also 
interested all his life in the achievement of true Lutheran unity. 
He was a foe of every movement toward Lutheran union which 
compromised the truth of Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions. 
He was equally a foe of every endeavor to sabotage progress 
toward true Lutheran unity when, in his opinion, such endeavors 
narrowed the limitations laid down in the Lutheran Confessions. 
In a sober mood he observed, after noting what had happened to 
20,000,000 Lutherans in central Europe in the past fifteen years, 
that the diabolical designs of the archenemy of truth could, unless 
hela in check by God Himself, blast also American Lutheranism 
into all directions of the compass, and that Lutherans in our 
country must pray fervently that God might frustrate the wicked 
designs of the Evil One. 


Dr. Graebner believed with Luther that good government belongs 


to the support and wants of man’s body. Therefore he took a 
healthy interest in community and national affairs. He wrote 
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extensively on Church-State relationships. He served as president 
of the Civic Union of St. Louis, and he was the Protestant member 
of the National Committee for Civic Recovery. In 1937 he traveled 
to Washington at his own expense and there presented his views 
on the Supreme Court issue before the Senate hearing committee. 


“For former favor ceases, and mortals are forgetful” (Triglot, 
p- 451). Dr. Graebner believed in the truth of this line from 
Pindar, quoted by Melanchthon in the Apology. But he sought his 
reward not in the present earthly tabernacle. He had his eyes clearly 
fixed on his home beyond the heavens, into which Jesus, the High 
Priest, Cause, Captain, and Forerunner of his salvation had entered. 
And so he lived the life of the writer to the Hebrews: “We have 
here no abiding city, but seek one to come.” That abiding city 
he has now entered, that final Sabbath, where with the company 
of just men made perfect he is resting from his labors. His works 


do follow him. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 
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The Pessimism of Ecclesiastes 





By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


UCH of the literature published on Ecclesiastes in recent 
years stresses the pessimistic tone of the book. It is felt 
that the author’s philosophy of life is permeated with 
a sense of futility and hopelessness in the face of historical events 


to be used, but not abused as ends in themselves. 


life is a constant series of disappointed expectations. 


9 








and the experiences of individuals. The purpose of this essay is to 
challenge the validity of such an interpretation and establish the 
proposition that Ecclesiastes is indeed pessimistic, but more pro- 
foundly so than is generally indicated. An analysis of his own state- 
ments indicates that his entire approach is based on a consideration 
of man’s total depravity. God, however, aims to rescue man. In 
order to work toward this rescue, God has subjected man to con- 
tinual disappointment and reversal of his expectations. In his 
description of these reversals the writer's profound pessimism 
emerges most bluntly. But if man will see that the perplexing 
circumstances of life represent God’s own judgment on man’s 
futile attempt to fulfill his destiny in the things of this world, then 
the way is open toward a really purposeful life. That life is found 
in a joyful acceptance of the things of this world as God's gifts 


Four major considerations are involved in Ecclesiastes’ profound 
approach. He grapples with the problem of God’s apparently 
arbitrary actions in history. He is concerned with death, because it 
spells an end to man’s life on earth and brings him into judgment 
with his God. He probes the depths of man’s sinful departure 
from the will of God. He analyzes minutely the fact that man’s 


Around these four points we may conveniently group our 
author’s pessimistic statements, although it is impossible to avoid 
overlapping because of the structural unity in his literary effort. 
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I 
THE PERPLEXING NATURE OF GOD’s PROVIDENCE 


According to our author, God’s works cannot be found out. 
They are extremely mysterious. Oppressions apparently go on un- 
hindered. The wicked appear to prosper and the righteous to suffer. 
To many commentators these observations are indicative of a 
gloomy, and even morbid, outlook on life. On the contrary, it may 
be demonstrated that these observations are a vital part of the 
author’s profoundly theological treatment. God’s works are a mys- 
tery to man precisely because man attempts to achieve his destiny 
outside God’s plans and purposes. On the other hand, according 
to the author’s argument, God intends that man should be per- 
plexed, so that he may despair of finding his life in a materialistic 
existence, instead of a grateful acceptance and moral enjoyment 
of God's gifts. 

In 1:13-15 Ecclesiastes expressly states that man’s life is filled 
with misery, v. 14, but that at the same time God has imposed this 
misery (termed “sore travail” in v.13) on man. In v.15 the 
nature of man’s misery is defined: the plans of man are not realized 
in the way he anticipates because God interferes and upsets the 
expected order. The obvious reference to Gen. 3:19 * indicates that 
the writer views the problems from the side of man, implying a 
Criticism of man and not of God. In his view, then, life was not 
originally intended to arouse dissatisfaction. The cause is a de- 
parture from the will of God, plainly expressed in 2:26, where it 
is stated God gives the sinner the toil of gathering and heaping up. 
Instead of defying God’s providence and attempting to find a mean- 
ingful existence in material terms when it is impossible to do so 
(cf. 1:3, “What profit hath a man of all his labor. . . ?”), man 
ought to see the purpose of God in this vexatious toil imposed on 
him. He ought to see that God is leading him to a true recognition 
of his life’s responsibility, namely, a grateful acceptance of God’s 
gifts and an intelligent use of material things (cp. 2:24 and 11:9). 

Chapter 3:10-11 underscores the thought of the previous pas- 
sage. Barton, however, remarks that Ecclesiastes indicates that God 
‘is a jealous Being, who is afraid “lest man should become His 
equal.”* Ecclesiastes’ words are, however, not expressions of com- 
plaint, but statements of fact. He has concluded in 3:9 that man 
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can find no profit in his labor, no certain and abiding gain above 
his investment of time and energy, because life is composed of 
variable quantities, 3:1-8, such as a time for getting and a time 
for losing, 3:6. Man, notwithstanding, ignores this essential charac- 
teristic of life. He insists on looking for a profit, an abiding thing, 
which will withstand the reversals which others experience. In 
doing so he runs counter to the purposes of God, who governs these 
alternations in human affairs. The very fact that our author terms 
these alternations “beautiful,” v.11, indicates that he offers no 
complaint against God, but rather an indictment of man, as the 
rest of v.11 shows. The A.V. has obscured the meaning of this 
portion of the verse by translating ha‘olam with “world.”* The 
usual meaning of the word is “eternity.” This meaning is exactly 
what the author intends to convey. God has placed eternity in 
man’s heart; that is, man’s destiny is not to be achieved in material 
things, but in the identification of his life with the aims and goals 
of his Creator. Man’s misery, then, results from his attempt to 
satisfy his eternal destiny inside the limited sphere of earthly things 
and sensations. He is so sure of his own efforts to find success, that 
is, a profit, though others have failed. Then reversal comes, or 
death proves his efforts futile, for he can take nothing with him, 
cf.5:14(15). He is bewildered, perplexed. That thought the 
author expresses in the concluding phrase: “so that (better: “except 
that”) no man can find out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end.” However, even this perplexity which man 
experiences because of his sinful stubbornness serves a beautiful 
purpose in the economy of God, who aims to lead man to the 
understanding that his life’s purpose must find fulfillment, not in 
material things as ends in themselves, but in a grateful acceptance 
and a moral enjoyment of God’s gifts, 3:12. Thus v.12 is not a 
desperate conclusion proceeding out of a feeling that life is without 
purpose, but it is the moral goal at which the author's argument 
is aimed. 

Chapter 6:10-12 at first appears to indicate man’s powerlessness 
in the vise of fate. Barton believes that in the writer's opinion “man 
is so powerless against his Creator that discussion of the matter is 
futile.” * Such a tone of despair, however, is foreign to the passage 
in question. The thought behind Ecclesiastes’ conclusion is that 
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man strives to run counter to God’s plans and purposes. Such efforts 
are doomed to failure, because man cannot “contend with Him 
that is mightier than he,” v.10. That is, God will not permit 
His own plans to be interrupted by mortal beings who think that 
they can fulfill their destinies inside history. Such folly only leads 
to vanity, v.11, a sense of frustration and disappointment. The 
fact is, a man cannot tell “what shall be after him,” v.12, though 
his way of life indicates that he either is deluded into thinking so 
or madly attempts to defy the inevitable, being blind to the most 
obvious facts. In 7:13-14 God's purpose in this puzzling procedure 
is plainly stated, namely, “that man should find nothing after 
him.” ° Chapter 7:12 emphasizes the fact that the wise man will 
recognize God’s purpose, by stating that “wisdom giveth life to 
them that have it.” 

In 8:6-7 Ecclesiastes states that man’s evil is great upon him 
because he does not know what shall be. Barton interprets these 
words as a pessimistic reflection on the evils of tyranny. He arrives 
at his conclusion by attributing vv.5 and 6a to an orthodox 
(Chasid) glossator.® But this passage, in its integrity, is essential 
to an understanding of the author’s larger argument. A primary 
difficulty presents itself in the rapid succession of four clauses, all 
beginning with &t. The thought emerges quite clearly, however, 
if we work backward from v.7. The thought there is that man 
does not know what shall be. A similar expression appeared in 
6:12 and 3:22. In both these other instances the context indicates 
that the thought of God’s perplexing providence is in the author's 
mind. The passage at hand also appears in such a context. Ac- 
cording to v.14 the sinner appears to prosper in his wickedness, 
while the righteous person appears to suffer. This is the opposite 
of what one might expect. Now the meaning of 8:7 becomes 
apparent. The sinner thinks that just because reverses do not ac- 
company his wrongdoing, therefore his way of living must either 
be ignored by God or be “right.” Success, he imagines, will always 
accompany his selfish activities. But, as v.14 shows, the sinnetr’s 
interpretation is wrong. Wickedness is not always punished, and 
goodness is not always rewarded, in this life. But because of his 
erroneous interpretation of God’s providence (cf. v. 11), the sinner’s 
guilt (rendered “misery” in v.6 by the A.V.) rests heavy on him. 
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THE PESSIMISM OF ECCLESIASTES 13 


This thought brings us to the initial clause. Since man’s guilt is 
heavy on him, a final judgment, outside history, is necessary, v. 6 a. 
In this final judgment God will examine not only external actions, 
but the attitudes wherewith men lived, namely, whether or not they 
gratefully received His gifts and dedicated their lives to Him, cp. 3: 
12-13. Therefore it will not go well with the sinner, 8:13, who 
misused God’s Providence and interpreted His goodness as indul- 
gence. The wise man, on the other hand, discerns time and judg- 
ment, 8:5, that is, he is anxious to make the right ethical decisions 
at the times such decisions are called for, because he anticipates 
a final accounting, mishpat, cf. 11:9.° 

In 8:16-17 (cf.11:5) man’s work is embraced under God's 
total work. The Hebrew expresses very plainly the two points of 
view from which the author looks at the human problem. He 
employs the word ‘inyan, translated “business” in v. 16, as a descrip- 
tion of man’s toilsome activity. Then in v.17 he speaks of God's 
activity, ma‘aseh. The logical conclusion is that the author con- 
siders God’s activity, or work, in history the cause of man’s work 
becoming a wearisome toil.? Since, however, God directs and bends 
to His own purposes the works of man, it may be said that what- 
ever is done on earth is done not only by man, but also by God. 
The composite nature of God's providential activity and man’s 
efforts is termed in v.17 “the work that is done under the sun.” 
However, because man’s moral problem is so great, and because 
God must work in ways that seem quite arbitrary, it is impossible 
even for a wise man to understand what goes on in this world, 
v.17b. It is apparent, then, that the author is not pessimistically 
critical of God,’® but admits the limitations of human knowledge. 
His faith in God’s purposeful moral government was just expressed 
in 8:11-12. | 

In 9:1-3 our author appears to plunge to the depths of hope- 
lessness. Barton goes so far as to say that “as Qoheleth had no faith 
in anything beyond death, this seemed to him to reduce good and 
bad to one level regardless of moral distinctions.” The alleged 
pessimism appears to be linked with God's inscrutable ways. Death 
comes to all indiscriminately under His providence.’ Is this said 
in criticism of God? The context answers negatively. In 8:12 
Ecclesiastes had stated that it “shall be well with them that fear 
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God,” despite the apparent lack of equitable judgment, 8:14. In 
8:17 he reiterated the thought that man is unable to find out the 
work done under the sun. The question naturally arises then: How 
can the righteous know what course to follow since their righteous 
way of life seems to find no commendation or support in terms of 
external fortune, while the wicked appear to prosper? Chapter 
9:1-3 then comes as a summary with a statement of the thesis that 
the righteous and their works are in the hands of God, and of the 
antithesis, that no one can judge from the events of life whether 
God loves or considers this or that person His enemy. In other 
words, it is impossible, because of the circumstances outlined in 
8:14, to judge God’s attitude toward the individual.* Chapter 9:2-3 
merely underscores the proposition of v.1. The author does not 
mean to imply, then, that the righteous man must live in constant 
doubt as to the state of God's affections toward him. A positive 
answer to that problem is given in 9:7, “God now accepteth thy 
work.” In this passage he only wishes to state conclusively that 
one cannot judge moral activity in terms of prosperity or ad- 
versity, or any other events of life.'* And precisely because he 
wishes to emphasize that point so strongly, critics have wrongfully 
interpreted his expressions as evidence of a hopeless pessimism. 


Chapter 9:11-12 appears to advance a pessimistic mood akin 
to cynicism, due to God’s apparent arbitrariness. These verses, how- 
ever, continue the thought reached in 9:10, containing the ad- 
monition to make the most of one’s opportunities. A caution is in 
order to temper the enthusiasm of his reader. Therefore he speaks to 
this effect: Do not forget that life does not follow a fixed pattern 
of retribution. Wisdom does not necessarily spell prosperity, nor 
does folly necessarily spell material failure (cp.10:6). Time and 
chance happen to all. That is, life appears to erase any distinction 
between wise and fool, and even between man and beast (see 3:19). 
Generally, men fail to realize that (v.12: “man also knoweth not 
his time”). Confidently they continue in their wickedness, and then 
the evil time entraps them. Death finds them unprepared to meet 
their God in judgment. The wise man, however, keeps in mind 
that God’s final judgment is the time of retribution. This thought 
governs his life as he makes the most of his opportunities, undis- 
turbed by the observation that the wicked often appear to prosper 
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and the righteous to suffer. The reference to the wise man, v. 16, 
whose words are not heard, supports the interpretation here pre- 
sented. 

Under the subject of God’s mysterious modes of Providence we 
might very well have treated 2:14-23, 3:16-22, and 6:6-8, but 
because of the emphasis they place on the thought of death we have 
reserved them for Part II of this essay. The passages we have dis- 
cussed, however, prove that our author is not satisfied with a super- 
ficial complaint about the perplexing nature of God’s providence. 
He has thought the matter through, and his conclusions, though 
expressed in most serious terms, make a positive contribution to 
the understanding of man’s moral problem, as well as its solution. 
We might summarize briefly as follows: 

1. God, in His providence, exposes man to continual wearisome 
toil. Thereby He aims to show man the futility of attempting 
to fulfill his destiny in a materialistic existence. 

2. God bewilders man with the express intention of directing him 
to the one way out of a futile existence, namely, a grateful 
acceptance and moral enjoyment of God’s gifts. 

3. But in order to eliminate all bargaining concepts from man’s 
moral life, God permits the wicked to appear to prosper and 
the righteous to suffer. This circumstance indicates that an 
acceptable morality does not consist in external obedience, but 
in right attitudes toward God. 

4. Finally, the acts of history are not the whole drama God is 
producing. The final judgment is also part of God’s total plan. 
Failure to remember this leads to erroneous conclusions con- 
cerning God’s work in time. 


II 
EMPHASIS ON DEATH 


Ecclesiastes’ statements on the subject of death are also adduced 
as proof of a pessimistic temperament. The following discussion, 
however, endeavors to show that the writer's apparently morbid 
outlook springs from a desire to impress fundamental theological 
truths. His emphasis and re-emphasis on the thought of death is 
designed to make the final impression indelible. No one who reads 
his work ought ever forget that man is horribly depraved by 
nature; that true morality cannot be determined by external events; 
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and that this brief life which God gives man is all the time he 
has in which to decide forever his eternal destiny. 


Chapter 2:14-23 represents a fairly complete introduction to 
the author's views on death. Many modern scholars have not hesi- 
tated to pronounce it a completely pessimistic passage.” A correct 
interpretation depends on a recognition of the stylistic device em- 
ployed here. All who reject the Solomonic authorship ** will grant 
that the writer, whoever he may be, does not claim the experi- 
ences solely as his own. In that case the conclusions expressed in 
2:17, 20 may possibly indicate something else than the critics sup- 
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pose who consider them results of the author’s “experiments. 
The impression created by the writer is that the experiences men- 
tioned in 2:1-11 are representative of the gamut of mankind's ex- 
periences (cf.2:23).’* This means that his reactions must be 
viewed as value judgments, not merely as the results of a long life 
of profitless and vexatious toil. 


As our author subjects the experiences and achievements of 
other people, as well as his own, to a searching analysis, he dis- 
covers that one element only stands out — joy in one’s labor, 2:10. 
This joy, however, appears to contradict his later conclusion that 
everything under the sun is “grievous,” 2:17. The intervening 
thought on death provides the link which solves the problem. 
He looks at all the achievements and activities of men and asks: 
In view of death, which comes to wise man and fool alike, what 
are all these accomplishments? If that is all a man lives for — 
material achievement or sensory delight —what does he gain? In 
other words, unless a man lives his life in terms of God’s will and 
considers the material products of his toil as non-essential ingre- 
dients of happiness, he has failed. For if toil and achievement are 
made the chief end of life, they are bound to disappoint one; for 
toil and achievement considered purely as such, apart from a moral 
purpose to serve God through them, are hebhel (disappointing). 
The hatred of life mentioned in 2:17 represents, then, not only 
a result, but’ a rhetorical device to emphasize this judgment. 
Verses 18—23 merely underscore the point our author wishes to 
make. Then in v.24 he concludes with the point he made in v. 10. 
Man’s purpose in life consists not in material achievements, but 
in a recognition of his:dependence on the Creator. 
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Chapter 3:16-22 has taxed the ingenuity of each one of the 
hundreds of commentators who have endeavored to clarify the 
alleged obscurities of Ecclesiastes. Needless to say, the author is 
once again charged with a pessimistic outlook. His thought in 3:22 
appears to be a desperate alternative — therefore enjoy life as best 
you can.” It is impossible, however, to attribute such pessimism to 
the writer unless it can be demonstrated that the author's view- 
point on death is based on a conviction that God is arbitrary in His 
government of the world and actually aims to obliterate the dif- 
ference between man and beast, if difference there be. Is there 
any evidence of such a criticism of God's actions? 3:16 seems to 
imply dissatisfaction, but its validity as an unimpassioned utterance 
is substantiated by 3:17, in which the writer expresses his convic- 
tion that the wicked will finally be judged according to their 
deserts. Barton considers this latter thought too orthodox for our 
writer,” but vv.16 and 17 together make up a single concept 
intimately related with the following argument. The composite 
idea is that God to all appearances gives wickedness a free reign, 
reserving retribution for the Day of Judgment. A question now 
rises in the author's mind. Why does God work this way? 
Verses 18 ff. provide the answer. The expression ‘al-dibhrath, “be- 
cause of,” introduces God’s purpose. He works in this puzzling 
fashion to prove men (“that God might manifest them,” v. 18).”* 
In what does the “proving” consist? That people might see that 
they are beasts (cf. Ps.49:12). Verse 19 is purely epexegetical, 
explaining the peculiar identification mentioned in v.18. This 
identification of man and beast, however, raises a new problem. 
The author appears to deny all hope of immortality. But v.21 ex- 
presses a question opposed to the dogmatic assertion of v.19. If 
v.21 and v.19 pose the problem of immortality, then the two 
verses are irreconcilable. Another interpretation is demanded. The 
words obviously indicate that Ecclesiastes merely levels man and 
beast in the fact of their common fate—death.” He is not at 
all concerned with the question of immortality at this point. The 
fact of their common fate emphasizes the lack of a pre-eminence 
in man, v. 19, reinforced by the echo from Gen. 3:19 in v. 20. 

The writer's purpose begins to emerge. In 3:18 he states that 
God’s objective is to “prove” man, that is, point out to him that 
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he is no better than a beast. This divine objective implies that the 
writer compares man and beast on two different levels. It implies 
the recognition at once of a distinction, and again of no distinction. 
In one respect man has a pre-eminence, in another respect he 
has none. The ideal and the fact are contrasted. The writer’s in- 
tention, then, is to demonstrate wherein man’s pre-eminence lies. 
He charges man with obscuring his real advantage over the beast 
which he received at the time of creation. How has man obscured 
that pre-eminence? By limiting his outlook to the things of this 
world.”* Like the beast, man has limited his thinking purely to the 
satisfactions of his flesh. In God’s providence, man’s common fate 
with the beast is to awaken man to a realization of that fleshliness 
and promote an interest in achieving the moral pre-eminence God 
intended when He made man a living soul. Thus vv. 19 and 20 
harmonize very well with our author’s thoughts on moral account- 
ability (especially in 3:17, 8:8, and 11:9). 

How, then, does v.21 fit into the context? By his question, 
“Who knoweth?” ** the author at first creates the impression that 
the immortality of the soul is subject to doubt. But if we inter- 
pret so, we run into difficulty at 11:9 and 12:7, where the writer 
expressly refers to a final judgment and the return of the spirit to 
God, who gave it. An interpretation which harmonizes with the 
immediate context and obviates the necessity of adopting an inter- 
polation theory or attributing to the writer varying moods would 
appear more desirable and probably nearer the truth. It has been 
demonstrated that Ecclesiastes’ purpose in 3:19-20 was not to deny 
man’s immortality, but merely to stress a particular fact which 
man fails to interpret profoundly enough, namely, that the beast 
dies, and so does man. The author’s interest in man’s moral nature 
was pointed out in the discussion of vv. 18 and 19. Verse 21, then, 
must have a similar moral emphasis and be related to the preceding 
argumentation, for it proceeds out of vv. 19 and 20, which in turn 
are connected with the closing clause of v.18. The argument was 
this: In view of man’s failure to live the life of God, the Creator 
subjected man to the same fate as that of the beast to show man 
that he actually is a beast insofar as his way of living is concerned. 
Ideally he is not a beast, but actually he is.?° Verse 21 now asserts 
that this is the real meaning. A periphrasis is necessary to translate 
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the author's argument: “Who knows, in view of the hebhel which 
men pursue, whether they are different from beasts?” From actual 
observation of man’s life it would be impossible to predicate a 
difference. But that he is different is certain, for he is liable to a 
judgment (3:17, cf. 12:7), and God’s providence aims to make 
man pause and consider his higher destiny. This destiny is fulfilled 
in a recognition of one’s dependence on God (v. 22, cf. 2:24 et al.) 
and a joyful acceptance of His gifts. Therein lies man’s moral 
responsibility. 

Chapter 4:1-4 is closely connected with the passage just dis- 
cussed. Barton remarks: “The oppressions which men suffer make 
Qoheleth feel that the only happy men are those who are dead. 
This was, however, not his settled opinion (cf.9:4). It was rather 
a transitory mood, though intense while it lasted.” ®° Such a view 
of the passage indicates that this eminent critic finds no argumen- 
tative purpose in 4:2. But to term the thought even a passing 
mood does not correspond with what we perceived in passages 
of like import. Again we inquire into the connection. In the pre- 
ceding passage, 3:16 ff., the author stressed the total depravity of 
the human race — in moral nature on a level with the beast. In 
4:1 he proceeds to demonstrate how this depravity is revealed in 
human relationships. The result is oppression. So great is this 
oppression that one could wish himself dead so that he would not 
be compelled to look on it any longer, v.2. Indeed, not to have 
seen it at all would be even better, v.3. It is quite apparent that 
vv.2 and 3 are highly rhetorical in the sentiments expressed to 
emphasize the totality of man’s corruption, and the fact that our 
author refers to man’s “evil work” in v.3 underscores this con- 
clusion. There is no evidence whatsoever of hopeless pessimism 
in this passage. Theological earnestness prompts the peculiar choice 
of words. 

5:14-15 (15-16 A. V.). Rylaarsdam states that these verses in- 
dicate a denial of a hope after death.2” His conclusions seem to be 
based on the fact that Ecclesiastes asks: What profit is there? 
Pfeiffer seems to share the opinion, for he includes these verses 
in a list of passages supporting the statement that “there is no 
reward ... after death.” ** The text, however, says nothing about 
the future. It simply continues the thought of the ebbel in riches, 
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v.13. As one came in with nothing, with nothing he goes out, 
and that fact proves that riches are not to be made the end and 
aim of life. Death itself is employed as the proof. For the writer's 
purpose that is sufficient. 

The fact that in 6:6-8 Ecclesiastes states that all go to one 
place and that both wise and foolish are treated alike is also con- 
strued as evidence of pessimism in Ecclesiastes’ philosophy.” The 
thought, however, is in perfect harmony with the author’s earnest- 
ness expressed elsewhere. In 6:2 he spoke about riches. In 6:3 he 
pointed out that his evaluation of riches is based on a consideration 
of the enjoyment he spoke about in 2:10,24 and which he devel- 
oped in 5:17 ff. (5:18 ff. A. V.). Without this element of enjoy- 
ment man’s life lacks real purpose. All go to one place, v.6. Death 
proves the futility of riches as the good one should seek. It only 
leaves an unsatisfied craving, 6:7; for all man’s labor is for his 
mouth, and, 6:8, both wise and fool are one in this respect. There- 
fore the wise man will realize that in this life he has his one 
opportunity. He does not come this way again. His eternal destiny 
is decided in the way he spends his days here, and he must spend 
them in the fear of God (cp.5:6 [5:7 A. V.] and 8:12). 


It is strange that Barton should consider 7:1-4 a pessimistic 
passage.*° Ecclesiastes has repeatedly emphasized that death proves 
all material aims and achievements to be hebhel. Yet men appar- 
ently disregard the thought and still pursue them, 6:12. Then fol- 
lows this exhortation on the benefits proceeding from a right 
thought on death. The writer here expresses once again his earnest- 
ness. His words in 7:2, “the living will lay it to his heart,” are 
noteworthy. The wise man will think through the meaning of 
death and realize that it puts an end to his moral opportunities 
as far as this world is concerned. 

In 9:4-6,10 the preceding thought is brought out even more 
strongly, though Barton finds a “strange mood of pessimism” in 
9:5, and remarks that “the dead are denied participation in the 
only world of which Qoheleth knows, this to his mind makes the 
pathos of death a tragedy.” ** What our author really says is that 
all opportunity to serve God in preparation for the life of the world 
to come ends with death (cp. his expressions on the judgment which 
takes place outside history, 3:17 and 11:9). It is not the actual 
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condition of the dead with which he is concerned, then, but their 
relation to the opportunities this life offers. Verse 10 implements 
the writer's earnestness in vv. 4-6. Chapter 9:10. emphasizes the 
thought of work. Chapter 9:10 b stresses the fact that there is no 
opportunity after death. Life with its bodily instrument is a channel 
for moral activity. The opportunity ceases with death, and after 
this the judgment, 11:9.” 
On 11:8 Barton says: “Qoheleth is oppressed by (life’s) brevity 
and the dread of death.” ** A specific exhortation, however, fol- 
lows in 11:9 ff. In 11:9 the judgment is referred to, and in 11:10 
the writer admonishes his reader to practice moral discrimination, 
in the words: “put away evil from thy flesh.” Our author's theolog- 
ical earnestness once again emerges. You have a life to live (v.7), 
he says, but remember, the days of darkness are many (v.8). With 
the grave ends all opportunity. Therefore enjoy yourself (v.9b). 
It is readily observed that the thoughts of vv. 7 and 9 a are parallel, 
and those of vv.8 and 9b likewise. Furthermore, v.8 emphasizes 
the significance of v.7, just as v.9b emphasizes that of v.9a. 
Briefly stated: The thought of death’s finality (writing fimis to all 
opportunity experienced in this life) impresses the importance of 
life now. The thought of the coming judgment stresses the im- 
portance of living that life in the right way. 
As in his treatment of God’s puzzling modes of providence, our 
author again demonstrates his theological earnestness. We may 
term his statements pessimistic if we wish, but dare not do him 
the injustice of implying thereby that he is depressed in spirit and 
mind. Rather, the pessimistic tone of his work stems from a serious 
attempt to write in large letters the urgency of living the life of 
God now, while there yet is time. Because man’s problem is so 
acute, and because man is tragically unaware of his grave condition, 
the author spares no words. And his method is successful, as is 
apparent from the following propositions we glean from his treat- 
ment of, and emphasis on, death: 
1. Death proves that a life limited to materialistic aims and goals 
is folly. 

2. Man’s common fate with the beast proves that such a mate- 
realistic life, or a life lived apart from God, is a purely fleshly 
(beastly) existence, with no positive moral quality whatsoever. 
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3. The common fate of man and beast proves, moreover, that 
the moral enjoyment of God's gifts is man’s intended respon- 
sibility. 

4. Death, finally, proves that in this temporal existence man has 
his one opportunity to effect that responsibility — in this life 
he decides forever his eternal destiny. 


Ill 
MAN’S DEPRAVITY 


The total depravity of man has already been alluded to, espe- 
cially in the treatment of 3:16ff. But the subject demands a 
special treatment, though brief, because of 7:23-29. In this passage 
our author becomes extremely pessimistic, but again, not in the 
sense commonly understood. It is because he sees the abysmal 
depths to which man has fallen from his first estate that the writer 
sounds almost bitter, especially in his description of women, of 
whom he concludes that there is not in a thousand one who 
measures up to the ideal. 

Most of the commentators obscure the connection of this section 
with the preceding argumentation by interpreting the remarks con- 
cerning women as expressions of personal feelings. Delitzsch and 
Hertzberg both find in this passage an echo of Genesis 2 and 3, but 
fail to demonstrate the author’s argumentative purpose. The con- 
text, however, indicates that Ecclesiastes’ view of man’s total de- 
ptavity is a designed conclusion. It proceeds out of his original 
inquiry (cf. 3:18 ff.) and is a partial answer to his main problem 
in that it gives the reason for the complexity of the problem in 
which man is involved. The problem briefly is this: In view of 
God’s perplexing modes of providence, what is man’s moral respon- 
sibility? ** This is the right way to pose the question. Man, how- 
ever, turns the question around. He asks: In view of the fact that 
I am following the commands given me, why does God not reward 
me according to my deserts? In short, man is always tempted to 
justify himself by making inquiries concerning the rationality * 
in God’s providence. The problem of theodicy can never be solved 
from such a one-sided point of view. It is precisely at this point 
that Ecclesiastes makes his greatest theological contribution. He 
tells us that we shall never find a satisfactory answer to the prob- 
lem until we see that the fault lies in us. To state his answer more 
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fully: Man has contributed his share to the problem by his depar- 
ture from the will of God. Thereby he has subjected himself to 
hebhel, that is, to a continuous disappointment of his expectations, 
and to the necessity of the particular modes which God’s providence 
takes. This necessity is not absolute but relative; for, as we have 
seen, God works in mysterious ways with the purpose in mind 
that man should realize the futility of his self-chosen way of life. 
This profound relationship between God’s perplexing moral gov- 
ernment and man’s moral responsibility is signaled by the warn- 
ing in vv.8 and 9 against impatience directed at the oppressions 
noted in v.7. The thought in the author’s mind is that such im- 
patience is indirectly aimed at God; cp.5:7 (8). He then follows 
with the thought of v.10, an admonition against dissatisfaction 
voiced in the question so often heard, “What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these?” Verses 11 and 12 then state 
that the wise man should think things through a little more deeply, 
for wisdom represents a profit, and it gives life to those who have it. 
He who thinks things through will see that God is responsible for 
all that seems perplexing (v.13), but that He has a purpose in 
His peculiar mode of providence. That purpose is that man “should 
find nothing after him,” v.14. That is, man should not judge 
the rightness or wrongness of his actions on the basis of resulting 
prosperity or adversity. Then he goes on to state in v.15 the most 
disturbing aspect of God’s perplexing mode of providence: The 
righteous suffer, and the wicked prosper. What attitude shall one 
take toward this circumstance? Verses 16-18 treat this question. 
On the one hand, the believer may conclude that perhaps he is not 
really righteous enough. Consequently he may go to the extreme 
of pietism, v. 16. On the other hand, one might conclude that God 
is completely oblivious to man’s actions, v.17. Both these reactions 
are rooted in a false interpretation of God’s providence. The right 
way is not moral utilitarianism,*® but the golden mean of the 
fear of God, v.18. But the wise man thinks through the problem 
still more deeply, v.19. He really has no cause for impatience and 
dissatisfaction with God’s mode of providence because not even he 
is without sin, v.20. (Vv. 21 and 22 present a practical example of 
a righteous man’s indignation concerning the very thing of which 
he himself is guilty.) But if even the righteous are guilty of 
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actual misdeeds, how complicated the problem is! A superficial 
theory of rewards fails to do justice to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. Then follow vv. 23-29. The author despairs of finding any 
really rational explanation, vv. 23 and 24. There can be only one 
answer, and that lies hidden in the deepest depths of man’s own 
corrupt nature. Woman must bear a great share of the blame, but 
let none of the male species boast too exultantly. The whole 
human race, with no exceptions, has gone off the beaten way of 
God’s will. God made man “upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions,” v.29. With these last thoughts Ecclesiastes sum- 
marizes his argument that not God but man is to blame for his 
misery. 

It is apparent from this brief outline of Ecclesiastes’ argument 
on the depravity of man that he is extremely pessimistic. So seri- 
ously does he view the human problem that his language ap- 
proaches a note of bitterness. But an earnest search into his argu- 
mentative purpose has shown that his pessimism is not a super- 
ficial “Weltschmerz,” ** but profound theological thinking. The 
reality he paints is dark, very dark. His words and his illustrations 
well fit his subject— man, lost in the dense darkness of sin, 
unaware that even when God inflicts pain, He does so not out of 
caprice, but out of love for man’s soul. If man is to find meaning 
in the universe, he must first bow down in dust and ashes. A sin- 
cere acknowledgment of guilt is the only way to see at last God’s 
smiling face behind His frowning providence.** 


IV 
MAN’s DISAPPOINTED EXPECTATIONS 


A consideration of the word hebhel concludes our study of the 
profound pessimism of Ecclesiastes. This word occurs no less than 
thirty-nine times in his brief treatise. Yet in all commentaries to 
date one finds very little space given to this important technical 
term. 

The original meaning of the word seems to be “breath.” It is 
translated “vanity” in the Authorized Version and rendered with 
“eitel” by Luther. The commentators variously render “transitory,” 
“to no purpose,” and “futile.” The impression given by almost 
all expositors is that Ecclesiastes employs the word to give vent to 
feelings of gloom or despair. However, as we have discovered, 
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the author is not pessimistic in the sense commonly understood, 
but theologically earnest. We may expect the same earnestness 
to appear in his use of the word hebbel. 

Staples seems to be the only scholar of repute to challenge the 
idea that hebhel means “vanity” or “futility.” In a penetrating 
article he maintains that the author's concept is better rendered 
by the term “incomprehensibility.”*° With this rendering he 
comes very close to the author’s intention in the use of the word 
hebhel, for the writer is seriously concerned with the strange modes 
of God’s providence. But “incomprehensibility” is not general 
enough in scope to account adequately for all the relationships 
in which the word hebhel is employed. We propose, therefore, 
to render “disappointment,” or, more fully and adequately, “dis- 
appointment of expectation.” 

The concept “disappointment of expectation” accords well with 
our author’s views concerning God’s providence. He states quite 
frankly, as we have observed, that God’s works are perplexing to 
man. At times they seem even capricious. But God, according 
to our writer, has a purpose in this mysterious procedure. Man 
should find nothing after him; cf.3:11,22, and especially 7:14. 
That is, if man were allowed unlimited success and realization of 
his plans, he might actually believe that he was self-sufficient and 
could live independently of God. Therefore, in order to show man 
the error in his philosophy of life, God exposes man to circum- 
stances which are the reverse of what one might expect. 

In 2:15 such an unexpected circumstance is pictured for us. As 
it happens to the fool, so it happens to the wise man. This is 
contrary to expectation. It does not seem to be fair. Therefore 
the author says, “This also is hebhel.” That is, this circumstance 
is a disappointment of one’s expectation. 

We have already noted the problem of God’s providence in 3:19. 
Here we are interested in the phrase “for all is hebhel.” Man lacks 
a pre-eminence over the beast, according to the preceding words. 
But one has a right to expect a pre-eminence. Since there is none, 
one’s expectation is disappointed. But this circumstance is only one 
of many things that are disappointing. The writer therefore in- 
cludes this one particular in the general statement: “all is hebhel.” 

Again, in 6:12 our author considers how under God’s providence 
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man’s life becomes hebhel. God exposes man to constant reversals, 
as illustrated in 6:1-8. Therefore he is correct in saying that man’s 
life is hebhel, that is, it is characterized by constant disappointment 
of expectation. 

In 7:15 we find the word hebhel used in a passage which states 
the most perplexing aspect of God's providence, namely, that the 
righteous person suffers adversity while the wicked prospers. This 
circumstance is to our author’s mind diametrically opposed to man’s 
expectations. But he has learned to interpret life as a constant 
series of disappointed expectations. Therefore he says: “All things 
have I seen in the days of my vanity (hebhel).” A thought parallel 
to that expressed in this verse is found in 8:14. Again the word 
hebhel appears; in fact, twice. And again the thought “disap- 
pointment of expectation” fits the thought better than any other 
expression.*° 

It is possible to validate the rendering here offered in all the 
passages in which the word hebhel is employed.** But enough 
examples have been adduced in connection with the author’s main 
argument to show that the word hebbel cannot mean “futility.” 
On the contrary, our author maintains that God’s ways are ex- 
tremely purposeful. He also maintains that man’s life has a pur- 
pose, but man has obscured that purpose by seeking to find his 
destiny within the limits of material things and sensations. In order 
to arrest man’s dreadful condition, God has subjected him to hebhel. 
He ought to see that a life which attempts to fulfill itself in 
material elements is bound to be disappointed.*” Therefore he 
should realize that the one way out of disappointment, or hebhel, 
lies along the way of the fear of God, which expresses itself in 
a joyful acceptance of His gifts. In short, our writer once again 
sounds gloomy because he faces blunt facts, and man’s unwilling- 
ness to face these facts squarely makes it necessary for our author 
to express them with all the vehemence and rhetoric at his com- 
mand. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding discussion reveals that various lines of thought 
- converge instead of running parallel to one another in the writer’s 
argumentation. The basic concept underlying the expression hebhel 
is God’s sovereignty in the affairs of men. The alleged pessimism 
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is due to an earnest grappling with the problem of man’s moral 
responsibility in relation to God’s moral providence. The writer's 
interest in the problem of theodicy is practical, not theoretical; 
for he does not seek to understand the ultimate reasons of things, 
such as the cause and origin of evil, beyond man’s part in it. 
He rather aims to locate such plan and purpose in God's perplexing 
modes of providence as is necessary to stimulate faith. His an- 
swers still do not accord with rational expectations, because they 
are the answers of faith and must be received on faith. Neverthe- 
less, they are answers which deepen the resolves of faith and direct 
that religious faith to an earnest appraisal of life and individual 
responsibility. 

With that end in view our writer discovers that God’s perplexing 
modes of providence are designed to make men aware of their 
perilous condition as prodigal sons.** The apparent lack of dis- 
crimination between righteous and wicked is included in this per- 
plexing mode of providence, but evaluated as a purposeful pro- 
cedure, designed to instruct man that moral worth is something 
inward rather than outward, unconditioned or unaffected by external 
events. The natural tendency to self-righteousness, manifested in 
the complaint of the righteous that the wicked prosper, marks the 
additional need of such procedure. 

A vital element in the author’s thought is the final judgment. 
He does not employ the concept to cut the knot of the difficult 
problem with which he struggles. Nor does his emphasis on the 
judgment represent his return to solid theological ground after 
alleged speculations and agonized soul tossings.** No, our author 
knows the way he wishes to go, from the first verse to the last, 
and he views the final judgment as an integral part of God’s total 
plan. The dismay of the righteous as they see the wicked prosper 
is due to the fact that they omit the final judgment from their 
thinking as they attempt to understand God’s activities in history. 

In connection with the judgment our author thinks of death. He 
looks on it, not as a tragedy, but as a necessary thing, lest man, 
involved in a temporally limited viewpoint, continue undisturbed 
forever in his loss of God and never realize the full stature God 
intended for him as a distinctive creation, but remain on the level 
of the beast, to which in his moral defection he has descended.** 
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Thus viewed, death is a severe preaching of the Law. However, 
it serves more than this limited purpose in God’s economy. It helps 
make the righteous aware that the allotted years of their lives are 
precisely the area in which they accomplish their service to the 
Creator.*7 The apparently epicurean sentiments** are geared to 
this thought in most arresting fashion. They express the thought 
that life is to be enjoyed by a grateful acceptance of God's gifts. 
True religion, therefore, does not consist in the mere observance 
of religious forms or rituals. Rather, it begins with a devout hear- 
ing of the Word of God,** with the objective in mind to achieve 
a happy and contented way of life around the clock; for true 
religion and honest worship, according to our writer, are developed 
through a sincere acceptance of the commonest, everyday aspects 
of life as opportunities for service to God.” Therefore Ecclesiastes 
considers such simple things as eating and drinking in a profound 
light. To him they are not merely satisfactions for the flesh, but 
means to render the flesh an effective instrument for active, holy 
living. Domestic relationships, business, building, or whatever 
labor one may undertake, whether held in low or high esteem — 
all these represent the area in which man must undertake his stew- 
atdship of life. But man dare not delay. This life is all one has. 
And it is short! Soon the assizes will be held! Therefore, “What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest.” *? 

This serious, and at the same time happy, religion God’s 
providence has in mind. But only when man realizes that life is 
a constant series of actual or potential disappointments of expec- 
tations, and that death is the last disappointment, can he be pre- 
pared to undertake his moral responsibility in purposeful terms. 
The apparent pessimism is designed to write that responsibility — 
large, because the deceits of life are such that a man might forget 
that all is hebhel, and might even employ death as an incentive 
to make the most of this brief span, without regard for a future 
accounting, in the spirit of those who say, “Let us eat and drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” instead of in the spirit of Him 
who said, “. . . for the night cometh when no man can work.” 


Bay City, Mich. 
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ing their troubles indicates that they experienced constant reversals, or dis- 
appointments. The ultimate result might be fusélity, but the word bebbel 
describes the intervening psychological fact, that of disappointment. A fur- 
ther argument in support of the concept “disappointment” is the fact that 
a connotation of decest often attends the use of the word bebbel. Some- 
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Rural Life and the Church 


By W. W. STUENKEL 


URAL life at first was perfect. The entire first chapter of 
Genesis describes how God created the various animate 
and inanimate objects which still today comprise rural life 

for us, and in the last verse we hear His evaluation: “And God 
saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it was very good” 
(Gen. 1:31). But then came the Fall and with it the curse directed 
particularly to agriculture, although it extended over all of man’s 
activity: “And unto Adam He said: Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife and hast eaten of the tree of which 
I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast 
thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
(Gen. 3:17-19.) 

In spite of this curse, Adam continued to be a farmer, for we 
read: “Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the Garden 
of Eden to till the ground from whence he was taken” (Gen. 3:23). 
Although various other professions and occupations are mentioned 
in Genesis 4, we notice a continued emphasis on rural life in the 
first chapters of the Bible. Thus also the special lasting blessing 
given to Noah after the Flood begins with a rural emphasis, as 
God promises: “While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest 
... Shall not cease” (Gen. 8:22). 

Beginning with Genesis 12, we follow the biography of one of 
the world’s best farmers, Abraham, very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold; but very devout and devoted to God. His whole life 
seems so deliberate, so calm, and still so eventful. He had time to 
entertain strangers. He had interest and devotion enough for God 
and His Word that he built altars wherever he went with his cattle 
and sheep. Isaac, his son, followed in his footsteps. It’s a beautiful 
rural scene when we read Gen. 24:63: “And Isaac went out to 
meditate in the field at the eventide; and he lifted up his eyes and 
saw, and, behold, the camels were coming.” 
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Then Biblical rural life places Jacob in the center of the stage. 
First we see him as a farm boy at home; then as a farmer's hired 
hand on Laban’s farm; then as a rich and prosperous farmer him- 
self, so that he could give this enormous farm present to his brother 
Esau: “Two hundred she-goats, and twenty he-goats, two hundred 
ewes, and twenty rams, thirty milch camels with their colts, forty 
kine, and ten bulls, twenty she-asses, and ten foals” (Gen. 32: 
14-15). 

In Judges 6:11 we see a young God-fearing farmer busy thresh- 
ing his wheat when suddenly God drafts him for military service. 
You know him. His name is Gideon. Then we find perhaps one of 
the most refreshing and inspiring Biblical rural scenes in the Book 
of Ruth. We have there the tragic times of drouth at Bethlehem, 
which caused Elimelech and his family to move. Then we see 
Ruth on the farm of Boaz. Finally, we see Boaz deal deliberately | 
and honestly in his dealings of land and love. In 1 Samuel9 we 
find a tall, good-looking farmer boy. The Bible calls him a choice 
young man and a goodly. He is looking for some donkeys that 
his father has lost, when suddenly God through Samuel picks him 
to be the first king of Israel. Also the second king of Israel was 
a farmer boy, for we read 1 Sam.16:11: “And Samuel said unto 
Jesse: Are here all thy children? And he said: There remaineth yet 
the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.” His Psalms are 
full of rural pictures and references. Then we could mention such 
fine farmers as Elisha, who was busy plowing when Elijah cast 
his mantle upon him; or as the man and woman in Shunem, who 
were real farmer hosts to Elisha the prophet; or as the farmer 
from Baal-Shalisha, who brought barley and full ears of corn for 
the college students of Elisha; or as Job, who really guided his farm 
family in God-pleasing living although he was very rich; or as 
Amos, who seems to have been rather poor as a farmer, but 
became a great Prophet of God. 

We see then that the Old Testament Church had a definite rural 
background and influence which carried over into the early New 
Testament and is still very noticeable in the illustrations which 
Jesus used in the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5—7: sowing, 
reaping, barns, lilies of the field, grass of the field, swine, grapes, 
figs, thorns, thistles; and in the parables He told: Laborers in the 
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vineyard, Luke 18:18-30; the pounds, Luke 19:11-27; two lost 
sons, Luke 15:11-32; the rich fool, Luke 12:13-21; the lost sheep, 
Luke 15:1-7; the mustard seed, Matt. 13:31-32; the sower, Matt. 
13:1-23; blade, ear, full corn, Mark 4:26-29; tares among wheat, 
Matt. 13:24-30; dutiful slave, Luke 17:7-10; the two sons asked 
to work, Matt. 21:23-32; the householder and his vineyard, Matt. 
21:33-46; the shrewd steward, Luke 16:1-13; the vine, John 15: 
1-8; barren fig tree, Luke 13:6-9; the sheep and the goats, Matt. 
25:31-46; fields white unto harvest, John 4:35-38. 

Very correctly Dr. R. G. Lee writes: “In setting forth the duties 
and glories and truth of righteous religion the Bible uses symbols 
which are so rural: as the ox’s patience, the ant’s industry, the 
spider's skill, the hind’s sure-footedness, the eagle’s speed, the dove’s 
gentleness, the serpent’s subtility, the sparrow’s insignificance, the 
beauty of lilies, the stony ground, ground filled with thorns and 
thistles, the mill wheels grinding, shallow ground, good ground.” * 
Yet one notices a distinct change from the rural to the urban in the 
writings of Paul and the other Apostles. The rural references and 
illustrations are rarer and terms from racing and boxing and 
scholastics are found because these early Christians to whom the 
Epistles are addressed lived largely in the cities. 


CONSTANT CHANGE 


This change from rural life to urban settings has been the con- 
tinuous experience of the Church also since Biblical times. It has 
been thus in American life. “At the time of the federal census of 
1820 the country was almost entirely rural, 93% to be exact, but 
with each succeeding census the urban population increases, 
although the total number of rural people has never failed to 
gain.”* Dr. A. W. Hewitt quotes these statistics from Carl C. 
Taylor of North Carolina State College to show that especially 
since 1880 the urban trend in our country has gathered tremendous 
force. Since 1880 the ratio of rural to urban population has 
changed as follows: 1880: 70 to 30%; 1890: 64 to 36%; 1900: 
60 to 40%; 1910: 54 to 46%; 1920: 49 to 51 %; 1940: 43 to 
57%.* But the urban trend is even greater, for of the 43% listed 
as rural only 23% were actually farm people. 

This gives rise to the question, Who are classed as rural? “Since 
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1910 the census has classified as rural all persons living in the 
open country, regardless of their occupation, and all persons resid- 
ing in incorporated or unincorporated centers of less than 2,500 
population. Urban persons are those residing in incorporated areas 
of 2,500 or above.”* All statistical information about rural life 
is based on this definition. 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics about 85% 
of the farm land, nearly a billion acres, is privately owned by 
more than five million individuals. About 6% of farm land 
belongs to corporations; a similar amount is owned by government; 
around 3% is in Indian lands, a total of about 175 million acres. 
Most of the individual owners are farmers, about 65% of total, 
and hold about 70% of farm land, an average of 244 acres per 
farmer. Retired farmers make up 8% of the owners and hold 
9% of the farming land; 3% are housewives and own 2% of 
the land. Business and professional men make up 10% of the 
owners, holding 14% of the land. Labor-clerical people make up 
the rest of the owners, 14%, but own only 5% of the farm land. 
The study further shows that about 41% of all farm lands in 
the U. S. is in farms of 1,000 acres or more. The size of farms 
varies widely by regions; for example, while in the Northeast big 
farms take only 5% of the land, in the West it is 66%, and in 
the South 46% of the land is in farms of 1,000 acres or more. 
Smaller holdings of land are more numerous and widely dis- 
tributed; for example, 8% of the owners hold less than 10 acres 
of land apiece, another 11% less than 30 acres, and still another 
19% own under 70 acres.® 

As helpful as these definitions and statistics are, we must fe- 
member that we cannot actually define rural life on the basis of 
statistics. “It will be best not to tie our tongues with too much 
definition, for there is infinite variety on God’s back pasture. 
What is rural? Some relatively large towns are dominated by rural 
ideals and old-home nostalgia, while some very small places may 
be so situated as to think largely in city patterns.” ° 


DIFFERENCE IN SOCIAL TRAITS 


Accordingly, it may be much wiser and much more fruitful 
for the Church to look at certain distinctive rural and urban traits 


rather than at mere statistical determinations. Dr. Rockwell Smith” 
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has compiled a list of seven distinctive items of comparison: 1. The 
social unit in rural society is the family, in urban society it is the 
individual. 2. Social contacts in rural society involve the total 
personality of the individual, whereas in urban society they usually 
touch only a certain category of a person’s character. 3. In rural 
life people are bound by a man’s word, whereas in urban life the 
social bond is by contract. 4. Social values are set in rural life 
by tradition, while urban social values are influenced by the desire 
for novelty. 5. Rural people resort to direct action to effect social 
control, but in the cities various agencies exist for such purposes. 
6. In rural life we have the inspiring social environment of nature, 
whereas in urban life technology surrounds the people. 7. The 
social focus of rural people is centered among their relatives and 
neighbors, while in the city the social focus is the common interest 
of various people. 

These social traits and characteristics, in a greater or lesser 
degree, provide the atmosphere— personal and social — within 
which the Church lives and in which the pastors of our churches 
must build and conduct their programs. To take them in considera- 
tion in the analysis of the congregational membership and to 
safeguard and conserve and develop what is essentially good about 
these traits, and to amend and redeem whatever is evil, will be 
challenging and helpful toward a fruitful ministry of any rural 


pastor. 
DISTINCTIVE RURAL PROBLEMS 


Pastors and people in our rural churches will need such chal- 
lenges and encouragements because not everything is good and 
inspiring about rural life and the Church. Perhaps one of the 
greatest disadvantages is the social stigma which has through the 
years been attached to rural living. Terms such as “country boy,” 
“hayseed,” “hick,” “backwoods” have developed the erroneous 
opinion among our American people that people in the country, and 
consequently also people and pastors in the country church, are 
inferior to those in the cities. 

This attitude has brought about a kind of fatalistic pessimism in 
rural church life. “Facts mean nothing to a deep-seated prejudice. 
... Rural people are like that. It is possible for them to maintain 
a deep, unconquerable discouragement about the possibilities of the 
church in spite of visible blazing facts.” * This pessimism is reflected 
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in various ways in rural life and the Church: 1. Facilities are not 
made very attractive and inviting. Many congregations worship 
in the same simple frame structures their fathers built in days of 
poverty, even though their own homes are new and modern and 
beautiful. Many need the Word of the Lord by Haggai, the 
Prophet (ch.1:4-8). The rural trait of social values has much 
to do with this perhaps. “‘Why spend a lot of money and effort 
on a church building? Give the money to missions and the effort 
to the saving of souls.’ Many times has this statement been held 
before well-meaning church leaders who have tried to induce their 
congregations to improve the place in which they gather for wor- 
ship and study. Usually the statement is made with a sort of super- 
saintly air, to assure the leaders that they have misinterpreted God’s 
mission for His Church. Yet many of the same people who rebel 
at the thought of improving God’s house would think it a great 
injustice were they forced to live in unsuitable quarters themselves. 
Their homes and barns are often in better condition than their 
churches. Ruskin gives an appropriate answer for this objection: 
‘The question is not between God's house and the poor, but between 
God’s house and the houses of the church members, who would 
not be niggardly so far as their own homes are concerned.’” ® 
2. Often rural churches underpay their pastors and teachers because 
of stringent economic conditions which used to exist and of which 
they always anticipate an early return. “The lack of training and 
ability on the part of pastors serving rural churches has been 
pointed out as one of its greatest weaknesses. This is related to 
inadequate financial support, for many rural ministers are paid 
less than are teachers in the schools in their communities; and 
they have family, travel, and other expenses which many teachers 
do not have. There is a sort of secularization among the ministers, 
for when a man gets a better offer in a large place, he leaves the 
rural church. One cannot condemn the man; the Church is at 
fault in not recognizing the need for adequate support in all of 
the churches, irrespective of location.” *° 3. Finally, this pessimism 
in rural life is revealed in the complacency with which rural 
churches overlook their mission opportunities. So often rural 
thurches are islands in the midst of a sea of unchurched, and very 
little is done to get those in the sea to the island. Dr. A. W. Hewitt 
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writes: “The greatest difficulty with the rural church is that it has 
remained only a colony. The local church may be active, well 
organized, well financed and thriving, but all around it lie vast 
areas into which no pastor ever goes to visit the homes, and out 
of which no person ever comes to visit the church. The deep 
damnation of the church is that it is complacent about that 
situation. It would resent neglect of its members and attendants, 
but beyond these its love does not reach; and even in some instances 
its jealousy might follow the pastor if he went pioneering. What if, 
as Dr. Parkhurst said long ago, we could quit thinking of our 
church as our field and use it as our force? Our commission was 
not to establish comfortable little churches, but to evangelize the 
whole world. Yet I am perfectly confident that if we had a map 
showing in white the centers touched by the Church and all the 
rest in black, the United States would look like midnight speckled 
by tiny stars.” 7? 

Another serious problem of rural life which brings many dis- 
advantages to the church in rural areas is the constant migration 
of young people from the country to the city. This is very helpful 
for the population of our cities but very depleting and discouraging 
to the churches in rural reas. “In 1940 no city of over 100,000 
population in the United States had a birth rate high enough to 
maintain its population over the years. All cities in the United 
States were reproducing at a rate which gave them only 70 per 
cent of the children they needed to keep their populations stationary. 
The rural nonfarm population was reproducing at a rate which 
supplied an 8-per-cent surplus. The rural farm population had 
a 31-per-cent surplus. Our children are being raised in rural 
society.” 

ADVANTAGES OF RURAL LIFE 

Yet some of the conditions which may seem to be disadvantages 
actually afford the Church in rural life its greatest opportunities. 
If it is true, as it certainly is, what Dr. R. Smith states, that “our 
children are being raised in rural society,” then the education of 
children should be one of the great tasks of rural people. Since 
the social unit is the family in rural life, the situation is ideal for 
an early and ideal training of children and youth. Lessons in thrift, 
co-operation, how to work and like it, love of family and home and 
God, can be taught so naturally and thoroughly in rural life that 
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these positive traits of good character will remain with the rural 
young people even when they migrate to urban surroundings. Very 
correctly Dr. R. G. Lee writes: “To have righteous religion we must 
have Christly culture for our children. Governments may die. 
Confederacies may dissolve. Boundaries may disappear, but the 
masses of the people are preserved because the home endures. 
The Bible says: ‘Let them learn first to show piety at home and 
to requite their parents, for that is good and acceptable before 
God’ (1 Tim.5:4).... Revolutions, invasions, conquests, deso- 
lations of flame and flood, have overwhelmed mankind to beat in 
vain against the battlements of the home.” ** 


Since rural people are also a little farther removed from the 
temptations which many urban people face constantly and since the 
social contacts of rural life touch the total personality of an indi- 
vidual, the Church in rural life has a much better opportunity 
to influence the everyday living of its membership. There lies 
one of the greatest fields of service of the rural Church, particularly 
the youth of the Church. Young people must be firmly grounded 
in good moral principles before they leave for the cities. “If the 
country Church loses the youth at the time he enters or is well 
advanced in high school, and this is the stage at which many of 
them leave, then when the youth goes into town or the city to 
work or attend school, he may seek first ‘temporal’ social con- 
nections. This, then, is a real loss not only to the rural, but to 
the urban church as well. Such youth are none too immune to the 
adverse ‘attractions’ of the city; the youth who have had no religious 
training whatsoever, and these are now in the majority in the 
rural areas, are the ones most likely to fall prey to these adverse 
situations; from this ‘unchurched’ group come most of our divorces, 
delinquents, and ‘reliefers.’” * 


If pastors and people in rural churches could only see how dis- 
advantages can be turned to advantages and seeming stumbling 
blocks into strong steppingstones, then they might adopt the en- 
thusiastic rural philosophy of Dr. Hewitt: “Gigantic, crashing things 
may be done among thronging men; thrilling things may fill the 
great city and transient pilgrims of the countryside may enjoy them; 
but always down deep in their hearts there is something that sings, 
‘My heart's in the highlands, my heart is not here.’” 
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RURAL PASTORS 


The churches in rural life need pastors and leaders with that 
kind of an optimistic viewpoint. Much is being done by the various 
denominations to encourage renewed interest in and among rural 
churches. Men like A. J. Walton, James Sells, Rockwell Smith, 
C. J. Galpin, Mark Rich, L. G. Ligutti, Arthur W. Hewitt, Ralph 
Felton, Thomas Tripp, Mark Dawber, Edward Ziegler, and David 
Lindstrom have made some very worth-while contributions in 
literature produced especially for rural pastors and church workers. 

Not every individual is equipped to do successful church work 
in rural life. It requires, first of all, a sincere and hearty love for 
rural people and rural conditions. Those that have any feeling 
of superiority or any aversion for rural life will never be able to 
serve with satisfaction or success in the country. They will also 
miss the unusual grandeur and beauty which lies before their eyes 
constantly in the countryside in all seasons of the year and which 
offer so much inspiration and provide such striking illustrations for 
rural preaching. “The solemn procession of the seasons, the winds 
in the open spaces, the slow march of the great constellations, the 
mountains shining against the sunset call our rural hearts to 
thoughts of eternity. This world is a bridge. We may pass across 
it, but must not build our house upon it. No, for in our Father's 
house are many mansions. No pastor ever touches rural needs 
if he fails to put our little lives against the background of eternity, 
to make us feel that heaven is our home.” *® 

Another very essential quality of a rural pastor and church leader 
is a deep and sincere Christian faith expressed in upright life and 
loving conduct. Intimate neighborly knowledge is characteristic 
of rural church life. Accordingly, if the rural pastor is earnest and 
sincere, he can enjoy a greater affection and respect by far than 
the urban pastor. On the other hand, unwise conduct or even 
sinful acts will be much more easily discovered and do much more 
harm in a country parsonage than in the city. 

There are many other qualities which could be mentioned which 
would be either particularly harmful to a rural pastor, as cen- 
soriousness, pessimism, selfish ambitions; or especially helpful, as 
neatness, common sense, and good manners. Yet the one word 
which above all others spells success in rural church work is love. 
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Dr. Hewitt states it well: “True pastoral work is the outflowing of 
spontaneous love. ... All Christians must love all men for God’s 
dear sake. But that is not enough to make a good rural pastor. 
No country pastor can be at his best unless he loves these humble 
folk, not for God’s sake only but for their own... . He must 
have a heart just full of natural human love. ... Unhurried and on 
equal terms of humility he moves among his people, needing their 
love, sharing their joys and sorrows, one of themselves and wanting 
so to be because he loves them. ... Force the knowledge home to 
your people in any way you can, but make them understand some- 
how that they are first in your love and care. ... Get it thoroughly 
understood that if you are to be a heavenly shepherd, love is the 
foreordaining force. Without it, no skill in the world will help you 
in the least. With it, no number of blunders can make you fail.” *” 


RURAL CHURCH PROGRAM 


It is our considered opinion, supported by statements from 
many rural pastors and laymen at seminars and workshops and con- 
ferences, that rural churches which are blessed with such sincere, 
upright, loving, Christian pastors will show spirit and progress 
even without any special denominational or local rural church 
program. Yet because there is a dearth of pastors, particularly in 
rural areas, and because some pastors lack some of the positive 
personality traits which make for success, most of the leading 
denominations have appointed some special board or commission 
to develop a rural church program. In the Methodist Church it 
is the Department of Town and Country Work, with A. J. Walton 
as Superintendent. Rev. James Sells has also done much special 
work in the Methodist rural Church. Through co-operation with 
the Progressive Farmer he has issued a four-page monthly folder 
Suggesting sermons and prayers and projects for rural pastors. 
In July, 1947, a momentous National Methodist Rural Life Con- 
ference was held in Lincoln, Nebr., which we attended. For three 
days, bishops and university professors as well as rural pastors and 
lay men and women (more than 2,000 in all) met in eight work- 
shops conducted simultaneously to discuss the following eight 
topics: 1. The Rural Church and the Home and Family Life; 
2. The Rural Church and the Community; 3. Land Policy and 
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Church Stability; 4. The Ministry and the Rural Church; 5. Co- 
operation with Other Churches; 6. A National Rural Church 
Policy; 7. A Program for the Local Church; 8. A Christian 
World View. 

The Baptist Church also has a special rural commission, known 
as the American Baptist Home Mission Society, with C. J. Galpin 
and Mark Rich as full-time leaders. The Congregational-Christian 
Churches have a special Town and Country Department in their 
Board of Home Missions. The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has a Committee on the Town and Country Church. This com- 
mittee has issued a booklet listing 137 titles as a recommended 
reading list on rural life and rural church work. These books and 
tracts were issued by all the various Protestant denominations, 
except the Lutherans. 

Especially active in rural church life is the Roman Catholic 
Church under the aggressive leadership of Monsignor Luigi G. 
Ligutti, supported by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
He issues a rural magazine, the Christian Farmer. Today the 
Catholic Church is only 13% rural and 87% urban, but that will 
change because as an ominous prophecy Father Ligutti told Bishop 
Smith of the Methodist Church some time ago: “We left the rural 
people to you Protestants. Now you have left them, and we'll 
take over.” This is the four-point program of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference: 1. To care for the underprivileged Catholics 
on the land; 2. To keep on the land Catholics who are now on the 
land; 3. To settle more Catholics on the land; and 4. To convert the 
non-Catholics now on the land. The Roman Catholic Church has 
also issued much literature. 

Although Lutherans constitute the largest Protestant church 
group in the States of the great rural Midwest (Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Montana), the various Lutheran Synods have done the least 
in developing any definite rural program of producing any litera- 
ture for rural pastors and people. Fortunately, most of the Lutheran 
rural churches have been strong enough to support a resident 
pastor, and in many cases also their own Christian school, and thus 
have been able to remain relatively strong and active without any 
distinct denominational impetus. 
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Yet one might expect even much greater results if some unified 
practical program, taking into consideration the unique rural traits 
and characteristics and advantages and disadvantages, were de- 
veloped and suggested. It is poor comfort if rural churches com- 
pare themselves with urban churches and judge that all is well 
with them because their attendance and interest still exceeds what 
is found in the cities. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required” (Luke 12:48). Since church services 
and pastoral attention usually reach a greater percentage of mem- 
bers in rurai churches than in urban, the results of such instruction 
and inspiration should be proportionately greater. An effective and 
practical plan of rural stewardship must still be developed. Much 
progress has been made in tracts and brochures and magazines 
emphasizing soil conservation as one form of rural stewardship.”* 
Some tracts have also appeared advising farmers how to determine 
and to dedicate a fair share of their income to the Lord.’ The 
Lord’s Acre, or Acres for Christ, plan has been used successfully in 
various rural areas, especially also in support of certain special 
church projects. Farmers that have learned to enjoy giving of 
their products and their money to the Lord have changed their 
whole outlook on farming. 


They have overcome much of the characteristic pessimism of 
rural life. They are proud of their rural heritage and position. 
They will be ready to support a strong program of public relations 
for their rural church. They will want their church property neat 
and attractive. They will want signs on highways and country 
roads directing people to their church. They will look for church 
news and announcements in the weekly newspapers. They will 
support worth-while community endeavors, serve on community 
committees, and even offer their church facilities for non-political 
community gatherings. They will be interested in isolated Lu- 
therans and totally unchurched rural areas.”° 

To encourage and to help such enthusiastic rural people, we 
believe a denominational rural commission could serve most 
effectively. More helpful literature would be published. Com- 
prehensive surveys could be made of rural situations and the results 
printed.** Help could be given in locating farms in communities 
where the church is represented. More effective contacts could 
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be established with the various national and local agencies which 
serve rural people, especially also the co-operatives.” A complete 
up-to-date rural library could be maintained. Much progress has 
been made, much still remains to be done. “The most significant 
modern trend is the one toward a genuine interest on the part of all 
the people in the welfare of rural people. The Church must take its 
place, and it is taking its place, with other institutions, leading out 
in preserving and nurturing the best there is in rural life; it is 
the ‘soil and root’ of our national life.” * 


St. Joseph, Mich. 
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SERVICE THEMES AND TEXTS FOR FEBRUARY 


Feb. 4 Quing. Jer. 8:4-9 The Repentant Look to Christ 

Feb. 11 Invoc. Gen. 22:1-14 | Christ’s Obedience for Our Salvation 
Feb.18 Rem. Ex. 33:17-23 | God’s Mercy Our Help 

Feb. 25 Oculi Jer. 26:1-15 Accept God’s Grace for All of Life 


Sermon Study on Jeremiah 261-15 
jor Ocul 


Jeremiah’s difficult ministry began approximately in the middle 
of the reign of Josiah (639—608), Judah’s last God-fearing king, 
and came to an end shortly after Nebuchadnezzar had reduced 
Jerusalem to a rubble heap in 586 B.C. Under Josiah, the Prophet 
witnessed a temporary upswing in religious worship. Numerous 
people who had been misled by idolatrous Manasseh turned again 
in true repentance to the Lord and pledged allegiance to the only 
true God. But even under Josiah the evil influence of Manasseh’s 
long reign could not be wiped out. Idolatrous practice and worship 
persisted and flared up almost overnight as soon as pious Josiah 
met an untimely death on the battlefield of Megiddo. Josiah’s four 
successors, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, turned 
against the Lord, followed their own devices, and brought ruin 
upon themselves and their people. 

A striking summary of Jeremiah’s message to his people is 
recorded in Ch.26:1-15. Near the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, whose life is described in 2 Kings 23:34—24:5 and 
2 Chron. 36:5-8, the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah for a 
special heart-searching utterance in the Temple at Jerusalem. But 
before the Lord gave Jeremiah the word for the people, He had 
a particular word for the Prophet. “Thus saith the Lord” (v.2) 
usually introduces the word that is to be conveyed to the people 
(cf. Jer. 2:2; 4:3). Here God takes His Prophet aside for a moment 
and impresses on his mind the importance of the message his lips 
would have to pronounce before the people. First the Prophet had 
to be fully prepared before he could be a fit instrument for God. 
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What a power the pulpit could be in the world if every minister 
understood the meaning of “Thus saith the Lord”! Then there 
could be no subjectivism, no exaltation of the preacher’s own wis- 
dom, no repudiation of God’s revelation. 

God’s direction to His Prophet is very clear: “Take your stand 
in My court, and speak without fear or favor to all worshipers from 
all the cities in Judah. Conceal nothing. Tell them all My will.” 
It is reasonable to believe that on this occasion the Lord did not 
convey any thought to His messenger which he had not heard 
before. Both Prophet and people had already heard this particular 
word, but since the people had failed to obey God and respond 
to His word, repetition was necessary. 

The first words of verse 3, “if so be,” “perhaps,” are highly 
significant. What do they mean? The word “hear” runs through 
the Book of Jeremiah with a rising crescendo. It is instructive to 
note the instances of “hear” (6:10; 7:13; 11:7; 13:11; 25:3-4) 
and “hear not” (11:3,8; 12:17; 13:17; 17:27; 19:15; 22:5; 
25:8f.; 29:18f.; 35:17). God cannot be faulted. He certainly 
used all His power to make a “perhaps” possible, but all His efforts 
seem to be in vain. In Jeremiah the fact is repeated forty-two times 
that Judah will not hear. Yet God says, “If so be,” “perhaps.” See 
the unlimited long-suffering and patience of God, and contrast that 
with the confusion, hardness, and stubbornness in man. Men 
readily lose patience when they experience one disappointment 
after another and are quick to say: “Further effort is useless. This 
man, these people, will not obey God’s Word, will not return to 
God, will not repent.” 

In a special sense Jeremiah is the Prophet of repentance. Again 
and again the word “turn” is on his lips (Ch.3; 4:1; 5:3; 8:5; 
24:7; 44:5). In each instance “turn” means a turning away from 
evil, from idolatry, actually a returning to the one true God, who 
has revealed Himself through His special Prophets. “Way” and 
“doings,” coupled together so often in Jeremiah (4:18; 7:3,5; 
17:10; 18:11; 23:22; 25:5; 26:13; 32:19; 35:15), accentuate the 
idea included in “turn” in two directions. “Way” and “doings” are 
closely interlocked. “Way” points to the source and the channel 
that leads from within to the outside, “doings” refers to acts that 
make imprints within the man. The first word lays its finger on 
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the impulses of the heart, the second on the actions which reveal 
a person’s disposition and mind (cf. 17:10; 4:18). If the heart is 
evil, no truer word can be spoken than that of Jeremiah: “The heart 
is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked” (7:9). The 
pages of history, past and present, are lurid with innumerable 
inhuman acts because the mind of men was poisoned at the source. 
Turning from an evil way and evil doings is possible only where 
the Word of God in its fullness has touched the heart, changed 
and purified the way, and so provided a channel for pure, clean, 
holy deeds. Turning from evil and all its ramifications can be 
a reality only then when men earnestly pray: “Turn Thou me, 
and I shall be turned” (31:18). 

If men will receive the Word of God and turn to the Lord 
wholeheartedly, there is no question about the attitude which God 
will take. He will repent Him of the evil He purposed to inflict 
on the evildoers, i.e., He will relent in His just anger against the 
sinner. The turning which He Himself effects through His Word, 
elicits His mercy and gracious hand that covers all sin and guilt. 
And this mercy is ready to operate whenever and wherever men 
sincerely turn to God. 


After God had prepared His Prophet as a message bearer, He 
committed to him the message which he was to convey to the 
people. There seems to be a clash between the words of verse 3: 
“If so be they will hearken,” and those of verse 4: “If ye will not 
hearken.” God is making a last attempt to win His people. How- 
ever, in His divine wisdom He is using a threat and will not let 
the Prophet intercede for the people (7:16). The structure of 
the conditional sentence in verses 4 and 5 is clear. There is only 
one condition: “Hearken to Me,” but it can be fulfilled by walking 
in God’s Law and by hearkening to the words of His Prophets. 
“Hearken to Me” expresses a personal relationship of the people to 
a personal God, who is very near (23:23-24), who wants to estab- 
lish an unbroken, spiritual, living rapport between Himself and 
His people. This personal relationship is expressed by walking in 
God’s Law and by hearkening to the words of His Prophets. Of the 
Torah God says: “I have sent it,” of the Prophet’s words, “I send 
it” (Hebr.— present participle). The Torah accordingly is fixed, 
completed, while through the Prophets God is not only inculcating 
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the Word already revealed, but from time to time is adding some 
Word which He knows the people need. Torah in the Book of 
Jeremiah is a technical term and means the Word.of God com- 
mitted to Israel through Moses (2:8; 8:8; 16:11; 31:32; 32:23; 
44:10, 23). 

Within the Torah there are statutes, ordinances, commands, 
testimonies which together comprise all the instruction God in- 
tended for His people. Through this Torah God wanted His people 
to understand and believe that He loved them (cf. Deut. 4:32-37; 
33:2-5). This love of God for the people has but one purpose. 
Its reality and warmth was to elicit interest in God, arouse love 
toward God in the people, stir up in them an ardent desire to walk 
in the Law (Torah) of the Lord, and serve Him with all their 
being. If Israel recognizes in the Torah a gift of God’s love and 
profound concern for people, it will be ready to hearken to its 
God and follow His direction. It will also be eager to amend its 
ways and its doings (v.13). 

In placing “My Law” (v.4) and “the words of My servants, the 
Prophets” (v.5), side by side, God did not want Israel to consider 
these two terms as separate concepts, each of which in its own 
right had a claim on “hearken to Me.” The contents of the two 
terms lay in one another, since God was the Author of the Law 
and the Inspirer of the words uttered by His Prophets. One voice 
was speaking through both. In Jeremiah’s day it was not out of 
place to dwell on this thought. Many prophets at that time were 
confusing the mind of royalty, nobility, and common people by 
broadcasting messages of peace, security, prosperity, the very oppo- 
site of what Jeremiah had proclaimed with tears in his voice and on 
his cheeks (9:1). With a show of sincerity that deceived many in 
Judah, these prophets protested loyalty to the Lord and brazenly 
claimed to be speaking with divine authority. They aped Jeremiah. 
They laid claim to the same source as he did for their pronounce- 
ments, but the Lord refused to accept their ministration (23:21, 
30-33). “My,” therefore, is emphatic in “My Law” and in “the 
words of My servants, the Prophets.” The Lord rejected the false, 
dreamy-eyed prophets and accepted only those who bore His divine 
seal and delivered a message which He had committed to them. 
In the mouth of the false prophets the words “Thus saith the Lord” 
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had a hollow, mocking ring. In the mouth of God’s Prophets, “Thus 
saith the Lord” was the guarantee of truth, truth that might cut 
and hurt, but whose real purpose was to heal and save and establish 
proper relationship between God and the people. The false prophets 
had no interest in repentance, in turning away from evil, in amend- 
ing ways and doings, in trusting in the Lord, in walking in His Law. 
In the message of Jeremiah, the true Prophet of the Lord, there is 
a distinct call for repentance, for trust in God, for intimate com- 
munion with the Lord. Heavenly music runs through chapter after 

- chapter in the words: “I will be your God, and ye shall be My 
people” (7:23; 24:7; 30:22; 31:33). 

In spite of all that God had done for centuries to gain all the 
people in seeing their God in the Lord and themselves as His 
children, they refused to walk in God’s Law and hearken to His 
Prophets. Since they pushed His love and long-suffering aside, God 
said: “I will make this house like Shiloh” (v.6). Shiloh had been 
the sanctuary of Israel from the days of Joshua to the death of Eli. 
When God took the Ark of the Covenant away from Shiloh, it 
deteriorated as a sanctuary, because God no longer dwelt there 
(cf. Ps. 78:60). The same lot shall befall the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. God will withdraw His presence from it, let it sink into 
decay, and Jerusalem itself shall become a curse and a reason for 
hissing and wagging of heads among the nations. 


This was a prediction the people could not understand. The 
false prophets had dinned “the Temple of the Lord” in their ears 
(7:4), had made them believe that the mere existence of the 
Temple was a guarantee for safety, an insurance against all trouble, 
a bulwark against the most insidious foe. They were very solicitous 
in persuading the people to go through the outward acts of religion 
without paying any attention to the inner disposition of the heart. 
Offerings could be brought, sacrifices made, tithes paid, but the 
heart need not be rent. There need be no reaching out for the 
grace of a loving God (cf. Is. 1:2-16; Amos 5:21-23). No wonder 
God characterized these thoughts as lying words, devoid of all 
truth (7:4,8). 

Priests and prophets should have been among the first to accept 
this word of God which was intended for their good and should 
have shouted it from the housetops throughout the land. They 
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should have taken the lead in changing their line of thought from 
superficial self-interest to real soul-interest, from half-baked politics 
to genuine religion. Instead, they deliberately threw God's appeal to 
their consciences into the wind. They wrapped themselves up in 
their false conviction and set out to liquidate Jeremiah (vv. 7-11). 
Without reason, out of pure prejudice issuing from stubbornness, 
these priests and prophets declared Jeremiah worthy of death. If no 
curb had been put on their rage, Jeremiah would have been put 
out of the way immediately. 

But there was enough of a conciliatory spirit alive to rise in 
defense of the Prophet and throw a protective wall around him. 
Certain princes of Judah, upon hearing reports about Jeremiah’s 
address in the court of the Lord’s house, and the ill will which it had 
called forth in some prophets and priests, gathered in official 
capacity at “the entry of the new gate of the Lord’s house” (v. 10) 
to listen to the accusations against Jeremiah. All the statements 
of the priests and prophets were denunciatory of the Prophet and 
his address, ending in raucous cries for his blood. After the ears 
of the princes had been bombarded by numerous tirades against 
God’s servant, the princes gave Jeremiah an opportunity to speak 
in his own defense (vv. 12-15). The words he spoke were a sum- 
mary of his previous Temple utterance with particular emphasis 
upon the fact that the Lord, the true God of Judah, had sent him 
to pronounce the message which was the cause of all this excite- 
ment. He was ready to die, if the princes thought it proper to 
order an execution, but he wanted all present to understand that 
he was a bona fide messenger from God and was pleading with 
them to turn to their God before it was too late, before God's 
long-suffering had come to an end. 

Jeremiah spoke with such fervor and conviction that the princes 
at least were convinced of his sincerity and refused to declare him 
worthy of death. They acquitted him because he had spoken to 
them in the name of the Lord their God (v.16). Yet there is 
no indication in the text that the princes applied the word of 
the Lord to themselves and began to walk in the Law of God. 
This is a good example of inconsistency, legal justice on the one 
hand, blindness to one’s own welfare on the other. Though the 
people accepted Jeremiah’s acquittal, they were not satisfied. They 
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still would have laid violent hands on him, if Ahikam, an influential 
man, had not provided a place of refuge for him (v.24). 


This pericope has a definite message for us. Like many Judeans 
of Jeremiah’s day, numerous people within the present body of 
the Church are prone to wrap themselves up in the business of 
living. Immediate physical needs command most of their thinking. 
A job, clothing, food, modern home appliances, a car, vacations, 
politics, the world situation, occupy so large a place in their minds 
that God and soul receive only an afterthought now and then. 
Like the ancient Judeans, they are proud of the Church and are 
glad to pay lip service to charity organizations that had their be- 
ginning in the Church and are still under its wing. They may be 
loud in their praise of the art, architecture, literature, music, de- 
veloped by the Church. They permit some of their money to flow 
into the Church’s treasury. They look with mixed surprise and 
some satisfaction when they see the old costly Gothic edifices with 
beautiful stained-glass windows give way to modern streamlined 
structures. They may be regular in church attendance, and their 
appearance at the Lord’s Table may not be infrequent. 


Since the spirit of lukewarmness is rife within the Church, the 
words of Jeremiah are much in place for this present generation. 
A reawakening is necessary to gain a fresh understanding of sin 
and its vicious character, of God’s love in Christ Jesus and the 
redemptive power of the Cross, of the forgiveness of sin and the 
hope of everlasting life, of the need for missions and the enlistment 
of every Christian in that blessed work. 

Jeremiah’s words: “Amend your ways,” are a call from Heaven, 
from God, the Maker of all men, who knows what the destiny of 
men will be if they fail to heed His call. The loving, gracious 
character of God is written all through this text in the name 
“Lord” (Jehovah), which occurs fifteen times in the fifteen verses 
and is repeated in every “I,” “Me,” “My,” that refer to Lord. God 
did not want Judah to suppose that He was going to hurl fire and 
brimstone against them immediately. Therefore He caused His 
Prophet to use the name “Lord,” a name which should remind 
Judah of the covenant which He had made with Abraham, 
a covenant which He had never abrogated, nor would ever abrogate. 
The name “Lord” is the epitome of all of God’s love culminating 
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in the Cross of Christ. God does not want people to suppose today 
that He has turned His back upon them. In spite of indifference 
and open apostasy He is moving His present ministers to speak 
Jeremiah’s words with conviction and power. Every one who hears 
“Thus saith the Lord; Amend your ways,” should feel a loving, 
gracious God tugging at his heart, pleading with him to get into 
proper relationship with his God while there is still time, and to 
accept the grace of God for his whole life, not only in youth and old 
age or when he sees death at the door. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


Theme: Accept God’s Grace for All of Life 
1. It cleanses from sin 
2. It puts a new purpose in life 
3. It insures union with God forever 
ALEx WM. C. GUEBERT 
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WHERE CHRIST Is, THERE IS THE CHURCH 


Under this heading (“Wo Christus ist, da ist die Kirche”) Prof. 
Hermann Sasse, formerly of Erlangen University and now professor 
of theology at the theological seminary of the United Ev. Luth. Church 
of Australia, in North Adelaide, S. A., some time ago published an 
article which in a somewhat abridged form was reprinted in the 
Kirchenblatt of the American Lutheran Church (October 21, 1950). 

The article, the nature of which is both consolatory and hortatory, 
shows, on the one hand, that as the Christian Church in the past 
triumphantly survived all attacks of the gates of hell, so also it will 
survive them in the future, existing by Christ's almighty power till the 
end of time, and, on the other, that this fact is left out of consideration 
by those who today desire to build the Church not “upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
Corner-stone” (Eph.2:20), but upon bishops, synods, professors of 
theology, and the like. According to Dr. Sasse, this tendency to secure 
the existence of the Church by human means is largely caused by 
the lack of the Christian conviction that “where Christ is, there is the 
Church.” So far, so good. 

But now, Professor Sasse, while not denying the efficacy of the divine 
Word as a means of grace nor the omnipotent presence of Christ 
in the Church through the Word, unduly emphasizes our Lord’s 
real presence in the Holy Supper as the pre-eminent means by which 
the Church is guaranteed both existence and security in its perpetual 
struggle with its manifold foes. He says (in part): 

“Because the Lord’s Supper exists, therefore also the Church exists. 
Where the Lord’s Supper is being celebrated, there is the Church. 
Only because of this Sacrament can it be understood that the Church 
is designated in the New Testament as the Body of Christ. The ‘com- 
munion of the body of Christ’ (1 Cor. 10:16) signifies both participa- 
tion in the true body of the Lord, which is given us in the Lord’s 
Supper, and membership in the Church as the Body of Christ. The 
Ev. Luth. Church at all events has always so understood this when 
from 1Cor.10:16 it derived the principle that church fellowship is 
communion fellowship and communion fellowship is church fel- 
lowship.” 

Dr. Sasse traces this doctrine back to Luther, of whom he writes 
54 
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(in part): “In contradistinction to Zwingli and Calvin, he [Luther] 
allowed the Lord’s Supper, without which no Lord’s Day was observed 
in the Ancient Church, to keep its [proper] place in the services on 
Sunday. He never would have understood the objection that in evan- 
gelical worship not the Sacrament but the Word must form the focal 
point, since for him, just as for the Church of the New Testament, the 
Word and the Sacrament belonged together inseparably. . . . Certainly, 
both rather {the “rather” is directed against an antithesis in the 
omitted lines} belong together, and perhaps the proclamation of the 
Gospel actually draws its life from the celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Altar which accompanies it; for without the regular celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper the sermon, whether one is aware of this, or wills 
it or not, becomes a subjective religious address. This certainly has 
happened in modern Christendom, even in the Lutheran churches of 
the last centuries since the Lord’s Supper was forced out of its pristine 
place and made an occasional postscript to the service... . Since that 
time the view has more and more asserted itself in our Church that 
the Lord’s Supper is properly only the seal or certification of a com- 
munion with Christ which we have [with Him} also otherwise. .. . 
But by this there was changed not only the entire doctrine of the 
Holy Supper, but also the whole conception of the presence of Christ, 
and of the Church as the place of this presence in the world.” 

One certainly appreciates Dr. Sasse’s profound seriousness in stressing 
the importance of the Holy Supper, for it is true that as the true 
meaning of the Real Presence, namely, that in, with, and under the 
bread and the wine Christ's body and blood are orally received by the 
communicant, was obscured or changed, and in its place there was 
taught a mere spiritual presence of the exalted Christ in Holy Com- 
munion, not greatly different from His general or mystic presence, 
the Lord’s Supper became an occasional postscript to the service. 

Nevertheless, to say that “because the Lord’s Supper exists, there- 
fore also the Church exists,” or that “the proclamation of the Gospel 
draws its life from the accompanying celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Altar,” or that “without the regular celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper the sermon becomes a subjective religious address,” whatever 
that may mean in the mind of the writer, or to question the doctrine 
that the Lord’s Supper is the seal or certification of our communion 
with Christ, which certainly is both Scriptural and Lutheran, or to 
maintain that this doctrine means to give up the proper conception 
of the Church as the place of Christ’s presence in the world: all this 
means to confuse the doctrine of the Holy Supper and to ascribe to 
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the Sacrament a place which neither Scripture nor our Lutheran Con- 
fessions attribute to it. It is Lutheran and Scriptural doctrine that 
the Word of God is always effective, even when it is used without the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, for Christ is always present with the 
Word to regenerate and sanctify. It is also Lutheran and Scriptural 
doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is no more and no less than Christ's 
Gospel of forgiveness applied under the pledge of His body and 
blood to the individual believer. Again, it is Lutheran and Scriptural 
doctrine that the Gospel offers to the communicant no more and no 
less than does the Gospel in every form in which it is put to use. 
Lastly, it is Lutheran and Scriptural doctrine that “of all acts of worship 
that is the greatest, most holy, most necessary, and highest, which God 
has required as the highest in the First and the Second Commandment, 
namely, to preach the Word of God” (Apology, Art. XV (VIII); 
Trigl., p. 327). All these are Lutheran fundamentals concerning the 
means of grace that must not be altered, no matter how great one’s 
interest may be in stressing the value of the Holy Supper. Luther also 
subscribed to the ancient axiom: “Where Christ is, there is the Church,” 
but in the sense: “Where the Word is and the ministry, there also is 
the Church,” and the context of this quotation (Exposition of Gen. 
28:10) shows that he had in mind the proclamation of the Gospel. 
(St. L. Ed., I1:386.) Luther, of course, never separated the Gospel, in 
its form of proclamation, from the Sacraments, ascribing different 
values or functions to either the Word or the Sacraments. For this 
reason he could also write: “In every parish where children are bap- 
tized and the Gospel is preached and Christ is so pictured to men 
that they receive Him, there is the Church” (Exposition of Matt. 18: 
2-5; St. L. Ed., VII:873). Or: “In all the world the Church is every- 
where where the Gospel and the Sacraments are” (Exposition of Gal. 
1:2; St. L. Ed., [X:44). Luther’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is fully 
set forth in all its essential features in his Small Catechism, which 
shows the essence, the Scriptural foundation, the benefit, the con- 
ferring and receiving means of the benefit, and true sacramental 
worthiness. One who orients his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper to the 
five points of the Catechism will be preserved both from Romanizing 
overestimation and from Calvinizing underestimation of the Sacrament 
of the Altar. Ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia is certainly sound doctrine, but 
Christ must never be separated from His Word in whatever form it 
comes to man. Nos sciamus ecclesiam Christi apud hos esse, qui evan- 


gelium docent. (Apologia III:279; Trigl. p. 226.) J. T. MUBLLER 
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OUR AUSTRALIAN BRETHREN AND THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


In the Australian Lutheran (September 20, 1950) we read the fol- 
lowing report: “At the last triennial convention of our Church held 
at Toowoomba, we adopted the following declaration and passed the 
following resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, The Lutheran World Federation acknowledges the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the only source and 
infallible norm of all church doctrine and practice and sees in the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church, especially in the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther's Catechism, a pure exposition of the 
Word of God; and 

“WHEREAS, The Lutheran World Federation is a free association of 
Lutheran churches and has no power to legislate for the churches be- 
longing to it nor to interfere with their complete autonomy, but acts 
as their agent in such matters as they assign to it; and 

“WHEREAS, The purposes of the Lutheran World Federation are 
(a) to bear united witness before the world to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as the power of God for salvation; (b) to cultivate unity of faith 
and confession among the Lutheran churches of the world; (c) to 
promote fellowship and co-operation in study among Lutherans; (d) to 
foster Lutheran participation in ecumenical movements; (e) to develop 
a united Lutheran approach to responsibilities in missions and edu- 
cation; and (f) to support Lutheran groups in need of spiritual aid; and 

“WHEREAS, The problems of our Church are in many instances 
identical with, or similar to, those of Lutheran churches in the Federa- 
tion; be it 

‘Resolved, That the officials of our Church be instructed to enter 
into negotiation with the officials of the Lutheran World Federation 
with a view to a co-operation with that organization in regard to as 
many matters under (a) to (f) above as possible, provided that the 
confessional principle is not violated; and particularly in regard to 
(f), namely, giving spiritual and material aid to needy Lutheran 
groups; and be it 

‘Resolved, That the General Pastoral Conference be authorized to 
continue action in this matter.’” 

The report then continues: “Pursuant to the Toowoomba resolutions 
your officials wrote to Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, the executive secretary 
57 
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of the World Federation, with regard to the possibility of a certain 
co-operation. In a very courteous reply Dr. Michelfelder promised to 
place our communication before the executive committee of the L. W. F. 
and to discuss matters with us on his visit to Australia. He is in 
Australia now, attending the triennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in Australia at Indooroopilly, Queensland. South 
Australian members of our executive council and the members of our 
theological faculty hope to meet him at Concordia College on Friday, 
September 22... . We are not asking for affiliation. We believe 
united witness is possible only where there is unity of faith in fact 
as well as in profession. We are considering the possibility of co- 
operation without violation of any Biblical principle. May God guide 
us in our deliberations and discussions.” We may add that from a report 
of Dr. Michelfelder on the meeting with our brethren it seems that 
the deliberations were quite satisfactory to both parties and that efforts 
at such co-operation will be undertaken as violates neither Scripture 
nor conscience. 

The action of our brethren in Australia should be commended. 
It should be followed indeed by our Synodical Conference groups in 
America. On the one hand, our brethren stand strictly on the Lutheran 
principle of Biblical confession, avoiding and repudiating all indif- 
ferentism and unionism, while, on the other, they recognize the value 
of such participation in church and charitable work as is in accordance 
with both Scripture and the confessional principle. There is a rightful 
place for confession by complete isolation. This applies to all cases 
that are covered by Tit. 3:10; Rom. 16:17; 2 John wv. 11-12 and all other 
passages of God’s Word that condemn those who wickedly proclaim 
false doctrine and willfully ignore the divine truth. But there is 
a rightful place also for participation for confession, which means, 
that wherever the divine truth may be clarified, impressed, and brought 
to recognition, Christians are in duty bound not to avoid one another, 
but to meet one another in order that there may be accomplished that 
“united witness” which is based on unity of faith, not merely in pro- 
fession, but also in fact. J. T. MUBLLER 


“SANCTIFYING THE SECULAR” 


This is the title of the baccalaureate sermon which Dr. Joseph M. 
Dawson of Washington, D. C., delivered last spring at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary (published in The Review and Expositor, 
July). Taking his cue from Rom.12:2: “Be not conformed to this 
world,” which he paraphrases: “Be not mastered by the secular,” 
Rev. Dawson first illustrates what is meant by modern secularism and 
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then shows how a Christian whose mind has been transformed by the 
Spirit of God is enabled to “sanctify” the secular. His recital of evils 
resulting from modern secularism borders here and there on the 
extreme; yet it is so relevant that we are taking the privilege to submit 
it, without further comment, to our readers. It reads: 


Secularism has supplanted the Kingdom of God with the kingdom 
of man, and made for an exclusive humanism; 

It has substituted the discoveries of science alone for divine revela- 
tion as rightful authority over the human mind; 

It has altered education from making a life into making a living; 

It has replaced concern for the salvation of the soul with the 
concern for technological security; 

It has altered politics from governance of moral law to preference 
for a rule of expediency; 

It has converted business from legitimate aims into human ex- 
ploitation and defenseless money-grubbing; 

It has paganized sex relations and destroyed the sanctity of marriage; 

It has uncapped the worst conceivable hell and unloosed the most 
hideous devils that ever crawled out of an abyss, such as modern war; 

For its minions at least it has taken away the meaning of life and 
obliterated the hope of a divine destiny. P. M. B. 


A LAYMAN WITNESSING CHRIST 


In the Moody Monthly (October, 1950) R. C. Le Tourneau, the 
well-known manufacturer, explains his method of bearing witness to 
Christ for the purpose of encouraging other laymen to do the same. 
He writes: 


Today we expect the preachers to look after spiritual things and 
consider that laymen have done enough if they care for material 
things such as giving to the collection and looking after church 
business. In the early days of the Church when men were converted, 
they immediately began to talk about it. Scripture says that they 
blazed it abroad. And certainly, a layman owes as much to God as 
does a preacher. I believe that unless we laymen get back of the 
preachers with our time, our talents, our money, and especially with 
our personal testimony, our churches will die. 

The man on the street expects the preacher to talk about spiritual 
things and takes what he says with a grain of salt, because he reasons 
within himself: “That’s his job.” But when the man who works 
beside him, with the grace of God in his heart, begins to tell what 
the Lord has done for him, he stops to look and listen, because if 
Christianity meets the problems of his fellow workmen, then perhaps 
it will work for him. 
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During the war I wanted to visit a steel mill to look at the 
machinery in connection with some of our forging operations. As 
a visitor's pass was not easy to get, I went to one of our executives 
and asked him to arrange for me to get into the mill without a lot 
of red tape and lost time. Well, he certainly did the job, because 
when I landed at the airport, a private car and chauffeur were waiting 
to take me directly to the mill. But that was not all. A designing 
engineer who was familiar with this particular machinery and knew 
what made it tick had been asked to go out with the chauffeur and 
give me any information he could that would be helpful. 

It was like finding a gold mine. We sat together in the back seat 
and discussed the machinery, and he really had the answers to my 
questions. Figuratively speaking, we were having a feast on machinery. 
Everything was fine except for one thing. Every few words he took 
the name of the Lord in vain. I realized that it was just his way of 
talking, but I was a little concerned. Should I speak to him about it? 
I wondered. Naturally I wanted to retain his good will. The informa- 
tion I was getting was very valuable. I looked to the Lord in silent 
prayer. Lord, I prayed, whatever you want me to do, I will try my 
best. Then I dismissed the thought for a moment, going on with the 
conversation. I believe in taking my burdens to the Lord and leaving 
them there. 

A little later the conversation drifted to my plane. He said: 
“I notice that you have a fine two-motor ship. I thought the Govern- 
ment had taken them all away from private owners. How come they 
let you keep it?” “Well,” I answered, “they asked me to show cause 
why I should keep it, and I simply told them that I was making the 
rounds of three factories, all on war work, and added that I also did 
considerable flying around the country to preach old-time religion, 
loyalty to Christ, and at the same time, loyalty to our country.” 

As I said this, I could not help but notice that I had shocked him 
a little, and I thought: This is the Lord’s way of opening the door. 
Now is the time to walk in. So I said to him: “I notice you take 
the name of the Lord in vain. I know you don’t mean anything by 
it, but I might tell you that He is my Savior and that I love Him.” 

I tried to be human in my approach and not have a “holier-than- 
thou attitude.” I just reached out and tapped him on his shoulder 
and said: “Of course, you know I understand it’s a habit.” I wish 
you could have seen the change in that man. We went down to the 
mill, saw the machinery and came back, but not once more did I hear 
him take the Lord’s name in vain. On the way back from the mill 
he said to the chauffeur: “You might as well stop at the office, as I am 
going back to the airport with Le Tourneau, and I can just as well 
pick up my car and take him. There is no need of both of us going.” 

This was done, and as soon as he and I were alone, he began to 
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tell me the sad story of how he had once been a churchman and 
how churchmen had cheated him so that he left and never went 
back. I could see his heart was hungry, and I had the most glorious 
chance I have ever had in my life to tell the story of Jesus and His 
love. My own business of that day will soon be forgotten, but I am 
confident that the business done for the Lord will not; for although 

I have not seen my engineer friend since then, I hope to meet him 

in glory. 

This simple story of winning Christian love is worth remembering. 
It may well be used by pastors to encourage the laymen of their 
churches more zealously to bear witness to their faith. On the whole, 
our laymen no doubt have had a better training in religion and greater 
indoctrination than Mr. Le Tourneau had. But have they learned his 
art of using every opportunity to do God’s business as they are doing 
their own? Unless we induce our laymen to become living, daring, 
dynamic witnesses of their faith, our Church will lose all the blessings 
which God has intended to give to it through their work as kings 
and priests, showing forth the praises of Him who has called us 
out of darkness into His marvelous light. J. T. MUELLER 


J. D. MICHAELIs, 1717—1791 


Two hundred years ago, in 1750, there appeared in Germany a book 
which shook the theological world of that day. The author of the 
book was Professor J. D. Michaelis of Goettingen, and the title of the 
book was Einleitung in das Neue Testament. It was a book which 
was destined to play an important role in the progress of negative 
higher criticism, that movement which reached its climax in the early 
part of our century and which did much to undermine faith in Scrip- 
ture in the hearts of many theological students. 

Who was this man Michaelis? In The Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology (April, 1950) James C. O'Flaherty of Wake Forest 
College presents a brief but most fascinating account as well as an 
objective evaluation of Michaelis. He was born in Halle February 27, 
1717. In 1729 he entered the public school of the Waisenhaus at 
Halle. From 1733 to 1739 he studied at the University of Halle. 
In 1745 he became Privatdozent at the newly founded University of 
Goettingen, where he taught for almost half a century. Here he became 
known as one of the most famous Orientalists and one of the most 
popular lecturers in Europe. A biographer, quoted by Mr. O'Flaherty, 
describes Michaelis as follows: 

Der lebhafte und gewandte Dozent, der das gelehrte Material 
spielend dem Hoerer vorfuehrte, erschien einem begeisterten Ver- 
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ehrer wie ein vornehmer Cavalier und ein vollendeter Schauspieler 
in einer Person. Von vortrefflicher Leibesbildung und Anstand, mit 
bunt besetzten Kleidern, gestiefelt und gespornt, den Degen an der 
Seite, pathetisch im Gange, mit hoher Miene und feurigen Augen 
tritt er ins Auditorium, die Bibel unter dem Arm. 


But, so Mr. O'Flaherty informs us: 


The last twenty years of his life were embittered by the enmity of 
many of his colleagues at Goettingen, who evidently did not appreciate 
his “Herrschsucht, sein Eigennutz und seine Vorliebe fuer Hinter- 
tueren und krumme Wege.” As a result of his unpopularity with those 
who knew him best, “tn Goettingen wurde sein Tod mit einer Gleich- 
gueltigkeit aufgenommen, ueber die die gelebrte Welt erstaunt war.” 


Regarding Michaelis’ rationalistic approach to Scripture, the author 


writes: 


Michaelis was, in the last resort, a rationalist. That is to say, his 
approach to truth in religion was always through the instrumentality 
of reason. In this respect he was a true legatee of the Greek faith in 
nous, and his life’s work was largely determined by that stream of 
cultural influence we might term secular. But, and this is an im- 
portant distinction, he was not an abstract rationalist of the Wolffian 
stamp, hence no idealist. For him, the concrete empirical facts of 
our external experience were more meaningful than the untried 
schemes of the human mind. Hence, he evinced a spacious interest in 
the concrete phenomena of life as they appear in language, literature, 
history, etc. ... Although Michaelis accepted the rationalist point of 
view as the basis of his critical method, he never allowed his ratio- 
nalism to eliminate Biblical authority entirely. . . . 

For Michaelis there was no working of the Holy Spirit in the 
reading of the Scripture, nor was there anything miraculous about 
the general tenor of the Hebrew and Christian writings. Likewise 
he was immune to discovering anything awe-inspiring about the life 
of Christ; for him it was simply the reasonable life, and that was 
sufficient. In Michaelis’ response to Scripture there was no calling of 
deep unto deep. When he wanted to demonstrate the divinity of the 
Book, he had to make reference to an external type of evidence, 
namely, the miracles. 


The author concludes his biography of Michaelis with the words: 


Michaelis belongs to the host of the near great... . Never does 
he attempt to answer the great questions of human destiny. And for 
this reason he will never be read except as a literary antiquity. . . . 
Michaelis, nevertheless, when placed beside many of his own col- 
leagues, grows in stature, and it cannot be denied that he was a great 
teacher. “Er war einer der vollkommensten Dozenten, die je, solange 
Universitaeten sind und sein werden, gelebt haben.” P.M. B. 
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ITEMS FROM “CHRIST UND WELT” 


From recent issues of this outstanding German weekly we cull 
the following: 


At a recent conference held in Nierstein, German evangelical pastors 
aired the problem of emigration. Said one of the leading spokesmen: 
“We must warn against illusions. The readiness of oversea-nations to 
receive European emigrants is not always an evidence of brotherly 
love, but is often dictated by a desire to get cheap labor. Whoever has 
observed the various commissions in charge of emigration, will have 
been reminded of the slave market in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Here is the 
crucial test whether the Human Rights Charter adopted by United 
Nations will be more than an empty phrase.”—Of some 800,000 
pilgrims who in this “Jubilee Year” visited Rome, about 48,000 were 
Germans. — A careful check-up revealed that a single movie theater in 
Berlin pictured in the course of one year 360 murders, 84 suicides, 
265 burglaries and thefts, 85 cases of arson, 48 cases of espionage, 
37 escapes from prisons and reform schools, and 236 cases of adultery. 
— Miss Mary Attlee, the 75-year-old sister of the British Prime Minister, 
has returned to England after 40 years of missionary activity in Africa. 
—The preacher of St. John’s Church in Margate, England, gave his 
choir boys permission to read “suitable books” while he preached. 
He explained that he could not expect the boys to listen to him, since 
what he said was intended for adults. (Comment not necessary.) 

P. M. B. 
ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The Gideon Bible Society is preparing 400,000 New Testaments in 
Chinese to be distributed among natives of Formosa and believes it 
will be able to distribute some 3,000,000 New Testaments in colloquial 
Japanese before next July. 


The Association of Evangelical Bible Societies, which met at Han- 
nover, Germany, reported that about 317,000 Bibles, 260,000 New 
Testaments, and 130,000 Bible portions were distributed in Germany 
during the past year. 


The New Jersey Presbyterian Synod devoted much time to the con- 
sideration of congregations who were not able to pay pastors an ad- 
equate salary. To solve their problem the delegates adopted these resolu- 
tions: 1) that Presbyterian churches whose membership is too small to 
meet costs of operation should merge with another Presbyterian con- 
gregation or with a church of another Protestant denomination; 2) that 
Presbyterians who have not attended church or contributed to their 
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congregation's support in two years should be placed on a suspended 
list; 3) that the annual minimum salary for pastors be increased from 
$2,400 to $3,000, plus a manse, participation in the Church’s pension 
fund, and expenses for supplies, equipment, and operation of an auto- 
mobile.—In the past two years the salaries of pastors in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. A., have increased 27 per cent. As of July 1, 
1950, the average cash salary of pastors was reported to be $3,470 
per year. 

The Southern Baptist Home Mission Board has planned a five-year 
program during which they hope to gain 2,000,000 new members for 
their Church. The plan calls for 1,027 more missionaries and puts em- 
phasis upon more converts, churches, mission stations, and more effec- 
tive witnessing. 


The Conference on Church Union which was created at a meeting 
in Greenwich, Conn., last December has drafted a plan by which recon- 
ciliation of the Congregational, Episcopal, and Presbyterian forms of 
church government within a single Protestant church is proposed. 
Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St.Louis, Mo., chairman of the 
conference, said the plan envisages a united Church of Christ in which 
bishops will have a place and presbyters will have constitutional respon- 
sibilities but without denying self-government to local congregations. 
The tentative plan calls for the grouping of congregations into pres- 
byteries and of presbyteries into conferences headed by elected bishops. 
A national general council would take over the functions of the gen- 
eral convention, assembly, synod, conference, or council of the uniting 
denominations. However, local churches would probably retain a large 
degree of autonomy in most matters. Bishop Holt stressed that the 
conference's objective is organic union and not the co-operative move- 
ment which finds expressions in the National Council of Churches con- 
stituted in Cleveland November 28—December 1. 


The State Supreme Court of New Jersey has upheld a 47-year-old 
law which permitted the reading of at least five verses from the Old 
Testament in each classroom of public schools without comment and 
an 80-year-old law which allowed the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer by 
teachers and pupils. Justice Clarence E. Case, who prepared the high 
court’s opinion, declared that the laws did not show preference for any 
religion. “We consider,” he said, “that the Old Testament because of 
its antiquity, its content, and its wide acceptance is not a sectarian book 
when read without comment. It is accepted by three great religions, 
the Jewish, the Roman Catholic, and Protestant, and at least in part by 
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others.” In commenting on the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, Justice 
Case said, “We find nothing in the Lord’s Prayer that is controversial, 
ritualistic, or dogmatic. It is a prayer to ‘God our Father.’ It does not 
contain Christ’s name and makes no reference to Him. It is in our 
opinion in the same position as the Bible reading and needs no special 
comment beyond what has just been said.” Mr. Heyman Ziemel, the 
counsel for Mrs. Anna E. Kline of Hawthorne, N. J., and Donald Dore- 
mus of East Rutherford, who had attacked these laws, are planning to 
carry the case to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


In addressing the annual meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York, Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen of Princeton Theological Seminary 
proposed a major research project to determine the relationship of re- 
ligion to public school subjects. Dr. Homrighausen does not believe 
that the public schools should teach religion, but is convinced that the 
study of religion cannot be eliminated from the study of literature, art, 
music, history, and social sciences. He declared that the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution does not bar religious faith from 
public institutions but rather forbids government control of religion. 


For the first time in the history of Catholicism in Portugal, Catholic 
laymen were invited to take part in Catholic Action. Emanuel Gon- 
calves Cardinal Cerejeira, patriarch of Lisbon, presided at the first 
Congress of Portuguese Catholic Men, which met from December 7 
to 10. Papers centering on the theme “Responsibilities of Catholic 
Men at the Present Time” told the Catholic laymen what their duties 
are in family, civic, professional, social, and religious life. 


The National Lutheran Council has announced that Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Warsaw, Poland, has been confiscated by the Com- 
munist government. According to the report, property of the church, 
consisting of schools, parish houses, and parsonages, will be demolished 
to make way for government offices. This seizure and plan for demoli- 
tion indicates that the Polish government has instituted a repression 
policy against the Evangelical (Lutheran) Augsburg Church, the largest 
Protestant denomination in the country. 


The Rev. I. D. Morkel has broken away from the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa. Together with 80 per cent of his congregation 
he organized the new Calvinist Protestant Church of South Africa in 
the Cape Flats because the Dutch Reformed Church had insisted on 
observing “apartheid,” that is, racial segregation. A constitution for 
the new church has already been drawn up, and beginning in January 
the newly organized church hopes to train its own ministers. 
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The general assembly of French Protestantism has declared itself 
ready to take part in fraternal conversations with Roman Catholics. 
It insisted, however, that such conversations can be based only on the 
understanding that Protestant churches will never acknowledge any 
other authority than the Word of God and that ecumenism can never 
be the victory of one church over another. 


By a special decree of the Holy See in Rome, Dr. Joseph Straka has 
been excommunicated because of his pro-Communist sympathies. Re- 
cently he was appointed a professor in the state-controlled Roman Cath- 
olic seminary which has been set up at Bratislava after all the regular 
diocesan seminaries had been forced to close by government order. 


The People’s Education Ministry of the German Democratic Re- 
public has worked out a new regulation which requires that pastors 
who wish to take over parishes in the Soviet Zone will have to take 
part of their theological studies at East Zone universities. The ministry 
drew up these new provisions because young clergymen who have 
studied at Western German theological faculties are coming to the 
Soviet Zone as “Western advance brigades” and do not have the polit- 
ical and social requirements to be true “people's pastors.” 


Czech refugees in Vienna claim that a group of officials attached to 
the State Office for Church Affairs in Prague is busy in selecting por- 
tions of the Bible that could be applied to Communism. The Prague 
Communist regime hopes to come up with new explanations of Christ’s 
teachings which could justify its stringent measures against the Roman 
Catholic Church. It has ordered the People’s Party to send emissaries 
into all districts to lecture on “new scientific interpretation of the 
Bible” especially among the peasants, in the belief that they can be 
convinced they are acting against Christian commandments when they 
resist collectivist and co-operative farm programs. 


The Mormons have set up a unique missionary system in which 
they expect one of every 100 Mormons to be a missionary. The 
uniqueness of their pian lies in the method of financing the missionary 
program. The missionaries use their own personal savings plus dona- 
tions from their families, friends, and fellow church workers to support 
themselves in the field for as long as three years. Another distinguishing 
feature of their system is that most missionaries are young men and 
women in their 20’s. Since 1830 more than 62,000 members of the 
Church have served voluntarily in mission fields at their own expense. 
During the last year foreign missionaries added 16,261 converts to 
Mormonism. ALEX WM. C. GUEBERT 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louss 18, Missours. 


PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. By L. Berkhoff. Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1950. 169 pages, 6X9. $2.50. 
Although hermeneutical problems are again becoming central in the 
theological discussions of today, there is a dearth of practical texts on 
hermeneutics suitable for classroom use. This lack is to a degree made 
good by L. Berkhoff’s compendious, sane, and sensible, if somewhat 
pedestrian, Principles of Biblical Interpretation. 

After a brief introductory chapter, which defines the task of hermeneutics, 
proves its necessity, points to its importance, and gives it its place in the 
general framework of the encyclopaedia of theology, the author proceeds 
to give in broad outline a history of Jewish and Christian hermeneutical 
principles (Chapters II and III). Chapter IV sets forth the “proper con- 
ception of the Bible, the object of Hermeneutica Sacra” under such heads 
as “The Inspiration of the Bible,” “The Style of Scripture,” and “The 
Exegetical Standpoint of the Interpreter.” Chapters V, VI, and VII deal 
with Grammatical Interpretation, Historical Interpretation, and Theological 
Interpretation respectively. 

One values the author’s positive and reverent approach to Scripture, the 
sanity and sobriety that refrains from the theological sport of making three 
problems grow where one grew before, the general clarity and perspicacity 
of the presentation, and the pedagogic good sense shown in providing 
exercises for the student to work out. 

One misses an explicit statement of the fact (obvious, to be sure, but 
not to the student) that grammatical, historical, and theological inter- 
pretation are, after all, but three aspects of one act of interpretation, 
distinguishable but not separable. In the bibliographical notes the books 
listed are for the most part older works, and there are no references to 
German works not available in English translation — though the reader 
is expected to understand Comsequensmacherei (sic, p.158). Such stand- 
ards as Torm, Kittel, and Blass-Debrunner might at least have been men- 
tioned, and the student should not be left in ignorance of Schmoller’s 
Concordance to the Greek New Testament, which demands only a minimal 
knowledge of Latin of its user and is, moreover, not half as costly as 
Moulton and Geden. 

Oversimplification is almost inevitable in a textbook of this compass, 
and yet one would be hard put to justify the fact that only one-half page 
is devoted to the characteristic features of New Testament Greek 
(page 64). In contrast, the detailed rhetorical analyses of figures of speech 
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and of thought is disproportionately full. The statement of our Lord’s 
twofold purpose in using parables on page 100 is in its unqualified bald- 
ness open to serious question. Similarly, the estimate of Luther as an 
exegete (pages 27—28), though in itself not incorrect, hardly does 
justice to his monumental insights into Scripture. 

But we would not leave our reader with a wholly negative impression 
of what is, after all, a good and useful book. Even if it is not the answer 
to the teacher’s prayer for a textbook on hermeneutics, there is much 
sound and useful material in it; the author’s treatment of prophecies and 
types, for instance, is marked by sound judgment and a reverent sanity 
throughout. M. H. FRANZMANN 


BARNES NOTES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. Isaiah II ($3.00); Daniel I 
and II (@ $3.00); Minor Prophets I ($3.50). Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Format, 9X6. 


These four volumes continue the series of Barnes Notes on the Old 
Testament. While the format is the same, the number of pages differs, 
Volume II of Isaiah has 446 pages; Daniel I has 324; Daniel II, 308; 
and Minor Prophets I, containing notes on Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
and Jonah, has 427. While Isaiah I and II are edited by Robert Frew, 
Minor Prophets I is edited by Dr. E. B. Pusey, who, like Dr. Frew, was 
a renowned English scholar. What was said in favor of the previous 
volumes reviewed in this periodical, may be said also of these. They 
contain many illustrations and other features of an encyclopedic nature, 
valuable historical data, though not all are in agreement with modern 
research, and practical, helpful expositions designed for the layman no less 
than for the pastor. At times the “notes” become lengthy explanations as, 
for example, when the author considers in Dan. 8:14 the 2,300 days or 
in Dan.5:5 ff. the mysterious handwriting on the wall: Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin. In Isaiah II the student of the Messianic prophecies 
will be attracted especially by the explanations of what Isaiah says of 
Christ and His kingdom, while the entire Book of Daniel, because of its 
rich and varied contents, offers him a special treasure of explicatory 
material. The reader will be grateful, too, for the copious notes on the 
Minor Prophets, which, alas, are altogether too much neglected by the 
ordinary Bible student. Here, in short, is a commentary of great and 
lasting value and the Baker Book House is to be congratulated on its 
undertaking of presenting it anew to modern lovers of God’s Word 
in so handy and handsome an edition. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


GALATIANS THE CHARTER OF CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. By Merrill C. Ten- 

ney, Ph. D., Dean of the Graduate School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 

Ill. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1950. 200 pages, 6X9. $2.50. 

This book on Galatians has at least the refreshing feature that it is 

different. But it has other distinctions: it wrestles with the various isa- 
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gogical questions that pertain to the Epistle, comes up with conservative, 
critically tenable answers, and above everything else endeavors to enable 
the lover of the Word of God to study this Biblical book for himself 
with a maximum of profit. Nine different approaches have been elaborated 
by the author: 1. The book as a whole: the synthetic method; 2. questions 
about the book: the critical method; 3. the man behind Galatians: the 
biographical method; 4. the historical setting: the historical method; 
5. the theological framework: the theological method; 6. the art of ex- 
pressing truth: the rhetorical method; 7. technique of topical study: the 
topical method; 8. analyzing the text: the analytical method; 9. from letter 
to spirit: the devotional method. An extensive, valuable bibliography is 
appended. The book can be cordially recommended. Pastors and teachers 
who conduct Bible classes may well use this book as a basis when they 
discuss Galatians. The author is scholarly and at the same time a reverent 
believer in the authority of the Scriptures and the atonement of Jesus 
Christ. I find myself in the happy position of seeing that the author's 
views and mine on two fundamental introductory questions are in agree- 
ment, viz., that the addressees of Galatians lived in Southern Galatia (in 
other words, that they were the people evangelized by Paul and Barnabas 
on the so-called first missionary journey of Paul), and that the Epistle 
was written before the apostolic council (which implies that the Jerusalem 
visit described Gal.2:1-10 is the so-called “famine visit” of Acts 11 
and 12). The arguments for the latter view, given pp. 79—81, seem to 
me to be convincing. The author and the publishers of this book are 
to be congratulated. W. ARNDT 


DER JOHANNEISCHE TYPUS DER HEILSLEHRE LUTHERS. Von Carl 
Stange. C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Guetersloh. 1949. 53 pages, paper 
covers, 644X914, DM 2.40. 

Lutheran theologians who are conversant with the German language 
should read this little brochure; it deserves careful study. The headings 
of its three sections will give information on the contents: 1. On the 
history of Luther’s teaching on justification; 2. on the interpretation of 
Luther’s teaching on justification; 3. Luther’s teaching on salvation (Heils- 
lebre). Dr. Stange proceeds from the premise that Luther's teaching on 
justification cannot be said to constitute the total content of the evan- 
gelical doctrine or even to point to the chief experience from which 
the Reformation of the Church resulted. Vividly he describes how the doc- 
trine of justification was debated from the days of Luther forward by 
Protestants and Catholics. In modern times, so he asserts, views are 
ascribed to Luther, f.i., by Karl Holl, which savor of Roman Catholic 
teaching. The opinion that the 95 Theses had as their background Luther’s 
consolatory understanding of Rom. 1:17, which regards the righteousness 
of God not as something God possesses, but as something that He gives, 
is by Stange believed to be a historical error. He holds this understanding 
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came to Luther not before 1519. Consequently he does not share the 
view of men like H. Boehmer who think that Luther arrived at the evan- 
gelical interpretation of this passage several years before October 31, 1517. 
The point in controversy is how the so-called Turmerlebnis (tower 
experience) of Luther, in which there was granted him the proper 
understanding of Rom. 1:17, must be dated. The Reformer himself gives 
information on this blessed event in the preface to the first volume of 
his collected Latin writings. The preface was written in 1545. At that 
time he stated definitely that this insight came to him after the Reforma- 
tion had begun. Some scholars are of the opinion that Luther in 1545 
was in error when he gave this dating. Others, however, and among them 
not only Dr. Stange, but Professor U. Saarnivaara of Hancock, Mich. (who 
has recently finished the manuscript of a book on Luther’s teaching on 
justification which will appear soon), defend the view that the remarks 
of the Reformer made in 1545 are correct and that hence the Turm- 
erlebnis must be placed after the beginning of the indulgence controversy. 
Dr. Schwiebert, in his new monumental work Luther and His Times, dis- 
cusses the Turmerlebnis at some length. He mentions the difficulty 
pertaining to the date. 

For Dr. Stange’s thesis the point is of importance because he seeks 
to describe and classify the theology of Luther especially in its early 
development. This theology, he maintains, was fixed before Luther ever 
made the grand discovery as to the meaning of Rom.1:17. That in his 
polemics against Rome, Luther used the Pauline type of presentation for 
the doctrine of justification Stange grants; but he holds that apart from 
the area of controversy Luther's teaching was of the Johannine kind. 
He does not assume a contradiction between Pauline and Johannine teach- 
ing, but merely as difference in approach and presentation. In view of 
the Reformer’s fondness for Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, Stange’s view 
would @ priori appear hardly tenable. It is interesting and instructive, 
however, to see how he describes Luther’s teaching of salvation (die Heils- 
lehre Luthers). For Luther, so Stange maintains, the chief thing in the 
relation of the Christian to God was faith. Why faith? Not on its own 
account, but on account of Christ, whose work and merits are appropriated 
by the believer. And Christ and His work have to be appropriated because 
Christ's suffering and death are looked upon as constituting an extraordinary 
merit, and this merit is accepted by God as a substitute for the righteous- 
ness which sinners lack. To arrive at this understanding, the Johannine 
writings were particularly helpful to Luther, and it is undeniable, says 
Stange, that Luther nowhere exhibits such clearness of teaching as when 
he interprets the Johannine writings. 

It may become evident to the student of this subject, as he peruses 
Luther’s writings again and again, that Stange’s presentation is somewhat 
one-sided and that he is not doing justice to everything that Luther wrote 
on justification. But that he has given us an intensely stimulating brochure 
cannot be denied. W. ARNDT 
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ST. PAUL THE TRAVELER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. Ramsay. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1949. xxviii and 402 pages. 
$3.50. 

Students of the New Testament will welcome the return to print of 
the learned, lively, and reverent studies of W. M. Ramsay. The sky above 
Acts is not now quite so full of critical locusts as it once was, and a 
grateful piety is glad to pay to Ramsay his due thanks for having helped 
materially to clear the air in which we now see more clearly and hear 
the better for his labors. His Cities of St.Paul has also been reissued 
by the same publishers. M. H. FRANZMANN 


THE NEw LIFE IN CHRIST. By Eric H. Wahlstrom. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 295 and XX pages, 6X84. $3.00. 


Professor Wahlstrom, who occupies the chair of New Testament In- 
terpretation at Augustana Seminary, has made some fine contributions to 
several studies of “The Faith and Order” Conferences concerning the 
New Testament concept of the kingdom of God and the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Church. In his new book the author, co-translator of Aulen’s The 
Faith of the Christian Church, follows to a large degree the emphases of the 
Lundensian theology, particularly the significance which this school ascribes 
to Christ's resurrection as the victory over man’s enemies. The author 
restricts his investigation to the Letters of St. Paul and proposes to 
investigate the message contained in Paul's various figures of speech. 
In his view —and this is his basic thought — Paul’s ordo salutis consists 
of three parts: 1) the old man; 2) the act of redemption; 3) the new 
man (p. 82). 

In the first chapter he points out that in Pauline theology “flesh” is 
not to be viewed as the material part of man, as is the case in Greek 
dualism, but is rather the total man in opposition to God. In St. Paul’s 
Letters the flesh is “a figure for the personal and active life of the sinner 
as he stands before God in all his guilty lostness” (p. 21). Along the 
same line Wahlstrom discusses the natural man under such figures as 
“enemies,” “strangers,” “aliens,” “dead in trespasses and sins.” We found 
this chapter very suggestive and helpful. 

The second chapter, entitled “The Transformation,” however, is inade- 
quate if it is intended to present Christ's redemptive activity in its 
entirety. The author overemphasizes the so-called classical theory of 
the Atonement, which, however, is only one phase of Christ’s work. 
He states that the act of redemption may be accomplished by the appoint- 
ment of Christ’s precious blood as the ransom (1 Pet.1:18, and—in 
only two instances—also by Paul, 1 Cor.7:23; 6:20). But the author 
continues: “Evidently Paul did not consider ‘ransom’ an entirely adequate 
word to express this fact [the liberation of the slave},” for Paul sees the 
redemption accomplished not by the payment of a ransom, but “by 
a victory over the evil powers which held man captive” (p. 61). This 
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overemphasis of the redemption as a victory endangers the Vicarious 
Atonement as a fact accomplished upon the Cross, as the objective justi- 
fication of the world, as a “given.” In his interpretation of Paul’s use of 
“to justify,” Wahlstrom states: “The common interpretation has been 
that Paul regards the merits or righteousness of Christ as being transferred 
and donated to the believer. Christ fulfilled the Law, and this is ‘accounted 
to us for righteousness.’ The sinner is clad in the righteousness of Christ 
and is thus able to stand before God and be declared just. If this is 
what Paul meant, he was singularly inept in expressing his meaning. . . . 
There is not one single passage in Paul which on a reasonable and simple 
exegesis can be made to say that the righteousness of Christ is donated to 
Christians” (p.66). Paul’s concept of justification is simply that “ ‘God 
declares him just who has faith in Jesus.’ When man in response to God’s 
redemptive word acknowledges the justice of God’s judgment upon his 
sin, abandons his attempts to present his own righteousness for a reward, 
and unreservedly puts his trust in God's gracious will to forgive, to save 
and to make alive, as revealed {italics ours} in the atoning death of Christ, 
then God declares him just. Such a man is in accord with God’s eternal 
purpose and will” (p. 68 f.). We ask, What is the object of faith, Christ’s 
vicarious death and resurrection? or the willingness of God to save? 
or the Christ in us? He says very correctly that Paul, entrusted with the 
ministry of reconciliation, proclaimed “that the way to God is open, that 
God has taken upon Himself the consequences of man’s sin and that 
no longer does the curse of the Law separate man from God” (p. 73). 
But on the other hand he states: “Paul makes no sharp distinction between 
the work of Christ on the cross and the present redemptive activity of 
God. The work of Christ is both finished and continuous” (p. 83). 
Like Aulen, Wahlstrom so overemphasizes the importance of the work 
of Christ as a liberation from the tyrants which ruled us that the so-called 
objective justification taught so clearly by Paul in 2 Cor.5:19 is relegated 
to the background. In our opinion the purpose of the Redemption, “that 
I may be His own,” is identified with the redemption itself or with 
redemption as a means to the glorious end. 


In the third chapter Wahlstrom discusses the new life in the pregnant 
expression used so often by Paul: év xevot®. In our opinion this favorite 
expression of Paul contains both, the forensic justification and the new 
life. But the author follows the line of thought developed in the second 
chapter and uses the term “the new life in Christ” in a sense different 
from the one which is current among those Lutheran theologians who 
have been accustomed on the basis of Articles III (Justification) and 
IV (New Obedience) of the Formula of Concord to make a clear-cut 
logical distinction between justification as God’s declaration upon man 
and sanctification as God’s work in the Christian. A divergence from this 
will prove rather confusing to a large section of Lutheran theologians. 


Someone has said that the little word “and” in the phrase “justification 
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and sanctification” can easily become fatal when it either artificially sepa- 
rates or completely fuses the two concepts. The former tendency has 
threatened Lutheran theology in its effort to safeguard the doctrine of 
justification by grace; the latter danger confronts Lutheranism today in 
its deep concern to emphasize sanctification. In our opinion the con- 
junction has become very tenuous in Professor Wahlstrom’s theology. 
In the second part of the book, chaps. 4 and 5, Wahlstrom deals with 
the standard of the Christian life. Strictly speaking, Lutheran theology 
cannot write an ethics in which the Christian life is put into a definite 
pattern of conduct. In this we agree with the author and believe that it 
must be left for Calvinistic theology with its wrong concept of the third 
use of the Law to formulate a definitely set code of ethics. The Christian’s 
liberty from the Law, from its demands and its curse, forbids the formula- 
tion of a legalistic code of ethics. No Christian can decide for another 
what is to be done or not to be done in a given circumstance (p. 192 f.). 
But Wahlstrom is far from teaching that a free and sovereign Christian 
man is autonomous. On the contrary, he holds that the Christian is 
autonomous only in so far as he is “a spirit-person” (p. 148). This is 
correct when we speak of the Christian ideally. Of course, as long as 
the regenerate is in the world and has the old man, the Christian requires 
the preaching of the Law. Wahlstrom holds that the absolute standard 
of the Christian life is the new life itself (pp. 136—146). He states 
epigrammatically: a Christian should act as a Christian acts. Wahlstrom, 
however, is not an antinomian, for if anyone asks: How does a Christian 
act? he would point to the image of God, Christ, Christian people, especially 
St. Paul, and the useful and edifying. These patterns will show the 
Christian how to act in the five relationships of life discussed by St. Paul: 
The Christian’s relation to God, the family, the brotherhood, the world, 
and the State.— This book is recommended for critical study by mature 
and competent theologians. Acquaintance with the Lundensian theology, 
its strength and weakness, will greatly aid in appreciating Prof. Wahl- 
strom’s insights into Paul’s theology as well as guard against a wrong 
emphasis. F. E. MAYER 


HEAVEN — WHAT Is IT? By K. Schilder, Ph.D. Translated and Con- 
densed by Marian M. Schoolland. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1950. 118 pages, 5148. $1.50. 


The author is a conservative Dutch Reformed theologian and has 
become well known by his trilogy Christ in Suffering, Christ on Trial, and 
Christ Crucified. He discusses the following topics: I. Concerning Our 
Difficulty with the Subject; II. Limiting and Evaluating Our Subject; III. 
Condition or Place; IV. The History of Heaven; V. God’s Dwelling Place 
with Men; VI. The Great Supper; VII. Fulfilled Sabbath Rest. The pres- 
entation is Scriptural and soteriological. Undoubtedly this book was 
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published in the original before the recent catastrophe, since the author 
does not come to grips with the great problems in current eschatological 
thought, particularly the paradox of the “already and not yet” of escha- 
tology. There is no direct reference to the resurrection of the body, which 
seems strange to a Lutheran theologian. From the Calvinistic viewpoint, 
which frequently speaks very disparagingly of the body, this omission 
can be understood. In the last chapter, under the aspect of “the eternal 
Sabbath,” he takes up the question of a cosmic redemption; however, 
not on the basis of an exegetical study of Romans 8, but from the general 
premise that the entire universe, which shares the curse of sin, will ulti- 
mately also share the peace gained by Christ. Though the work is oriented 
toward Reformed theology, the Lutheran pastor will gain many keen 
insights which will enrich his ministry at the bedside and at the grave. 


F. E. MAYER 


LUTHER AND HIs TIMES. The Reformation from a New Perspective. 
By E. G. Schwiebert, Ph. D., Professor of History, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. Concordia Publishing House, Saint Louis, Mo. 
XXII and 892 pages. $10.00, net. 


There is no lack of Luther biographies. Johannes Dobeneck (Coch- 
laeus) started the ball rolling with his Commentaria de actis et scriptis 
M. Lutheri, chronographice, ex ordine ab anno 1517 usque ad annum 
1546 incl., fideliter conscripta, 1549. Since then over three thousand 
biographies and treatises on Martin Luther and his work have appeared. 
The first Lutheran biography was Johannes Mathesius’ Historien von 
D. M. Luthers anfang, lebr, leben und sterben, a series of sermons held 
in 1564—1565. Generally speaking, the books on Luther that appeared 
through the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries brought little that was new. 
A wealth of legendary material gradually crept into the story of the 
Reformation, for which there was no historic evidence, but it seemed 
interesting, perhaps was good for propaganda purposes; so it was accepted 
on the old principle of Herodotus: Not that I believed it was true, 
but so I was told. 


Then came 1883—the 400th anniversary of Luther's birth. In two 
ways that had its effect on Luther research. In the background stands the 
change in methods and principles of historical research inaugurated by 
the Rankean school in Germany and the Oxford school in England. 
Historians were no longer content with repeating in their way what others 
in their own way had said before; they endeavored to find the truth 
by painstaking investigation of all sources; to find, in Ranke’s phrase, 
“wie es wirklich gewesen und geworden.” Secondly, it was a time of 
Catholic preparation for great Lutheran festivals! Now, 70 years later, 
we have become accustomed to that; whenever a great Protestant anni- 
versary is in the offing, Roman books aiming at nullifying the effect of 
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such celebrations appear in large numbers; 1877 saw the first volume 
of Johann Janssen’s Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, in which he turned the conception of the late Middle 
Ages and the age of the Reformation held up to that time directly upside 
down. It had been the custom to paint the Middle Ages, down to the 
days of the Reformation, as dark as possible—the darker they were, the 
better foil they were for the Reformation! . Janssen pictured the late 
Middle Ages as the Golden Age of the Church—one flock and one 
shepherd! —all the flower gardens in the Church in full bloom! — 
till Luther came and with his hobnailed boots strode through the flowers! 
Others followed in the same tone until the climax was reached in Hein- 
rich Denifle’s Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entwicklung quellen- 
maessig dargestellt—a two-volume work so vicious that it called forth 
the protest of Catholic as well as Protestant historians; the first volume, 
which had appeared in 1904, was revised; the second volume of Denifle’s 
original MS. never appeared, but only in the revision by A. M. Weiss. 

All of this moved Lutheran scholars to “get busy.” “Already in 1882 
the “Verein fuer Reformationsgeschichte’ was founded, which announced 
as its aim: “To make more accessible to the greater public the positive 
results of research concerning the origin of our Protestant Church, the 
personalities and facts of the Reformation, and the influence they exerted 
on all the phases of the life of the people, so that through a direct intro- 
duction into the history of our Church the Protestant consciousness may 
be confirmed and strengthened” (J. M. Reu, Thirty-Five Years of Luther 
Research). Some 160 volumes have been published in the series. A suc- 
cession of biographies appeared, mostly in the German language; some 
of them have been translated. 

For a long time the need of a modern up-to-date biography of Luther 
in our own language, written by a Lutheran, and embracing all that 
scholarly research has uncovered in the history of the Reformation, has been 
felt. Luther books by non-Lutheran Protestants there were plenty, some 
of them very good; but almost all of them show that the authors disagree 
with Luther, more or less violently, in one or more of these points: the 
right relation between Church and State, the Sacraments, and the total 
submission to Scripture. Anyone who has studied Reformation history 
will readily see how that must affect the judgment of an author. 


The present volume is the answer to the widespread demand for 
a story of the Reformation written from the Lutheran viewpoint and there- 
fore with a better understanding of the Reformer than others would 
normally have. It is a large book; XXII plus 892 pages, plus an album 
of 64 full-page illustrations. It is not merely a biography of Luther; 
more than 200 pages are given to the medieval background — which 
other authors either omit and “jump” right into Luther’s story or even 
begin with the 31st of October, 1517; or they discuss it in a separate 
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volume; it is absolutely necessary; no one can understand and correctly 
evaluate the Reformation movement without it. 

The “new perspective” in this volume is this, that Wittenberg, and 
especially the Wittenberg University, is set right into the center of the 
Reformation as “the core of a vast movement emanating from Witten- 
berg.” The fact that “students influenced by Luther and Melanchthon, as 
well as numerous monks, priests, merchants, teachers, courageously aided 
the spread and development of the Reformation” was known before, and 
authors would mention this fact more or less offhand. But never before, 
to my knowledge, has the role that Wittenberg played in the Reformation 
been stressed (and that rightly) and demonstrated, nor the size of that 
influence (16,292 students) brought to the attention of the reader as 
is done here. The general student of Reformation history knew all about 
Erfurt, for instance; but what did he know of Wittenberg? But Wit- 
tenberg was the center and heart of the whole movement. 

The author says in his introduction: “It has been said that no one is 
really qualified to write on monasticism until he has been a monk; and 
after he has been a monk, he can no longer write impartially on monasti- 
cism. So, too, no one can really understand Martin Luther but a Lutheran; 
but perhaps no Lutheran can maintain a purely academic approach toward 
Luther.” And for once we agree with Grisar when in the introduction to 
his Martin Luther he states that an author cannot be expected to deny 
his religious convictions in writing on a controversial subject. But our 
present author states facts without fear or favor. You may not always 
agree with his conclusions; but that is “all right” too. In history we have 
no revealed text; you may, and you must, exercise your own judgment. 
All we demand of an author is that he honestly states the facts and 
honestly tells his readers how and why he arrives at his conclusions. 


I hope that this review shows that the reviewer highly recommends 
this volume. The price is high; yet in view of what you get for your 
money it is not too high. From the experience of a fairly long life I must 
say that our people know far too little of the Reformation and of the man 
whom God Himself had sent to save His Church from the destructive 
wiles of the Evil One. May great numbers read this and learn. 


THEO. HOYER 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION. By Wilhelm Pauck. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1950. 312 pages, 542x814. $4.00. 


The nineteen essays in this volume are addressed to the task of clarifying 
the Christian faith for the present time and of re-examining its standards 
for the purpose of preparing for the future of mankind. The author 
believes that there is an urgent need “of finding a theological form of the 
Christian faith by which its saving power can be fully communicated to 
the desperate spiritual hunger of the men of today.” In keeping with 
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this purpose, he has grouped the essays in three sections under the head- 
ings The Reformation, Protestantism, and Liberalism. In the first section 
he speaks of Luther and the Reformation, Luther's faith, his conception 
of the Church, Calvin’s Institutes, Luther and Butzer, Calvin and Butzer, 
and the Protestant reaction to the Council of Trent. In the second he 
describes the nature of Protestantism and its character in the light of 
the idea of revelation, points out what he considers the dynamics of 
Protestantism, contrasts Roman Catholicism with Protestantism, and shows 
the relationship of Protestant faith and religious tolerance and of 
Protestantism and Democracy. In the third he discusse’ at he considers 
the central question in the minds of contemporary Provestants and, with 
a view to the-future outlook for religion, ventures both a criticism and 
defense of Liberalism. He closes with a review of the prospect for 
ecumenical theology today. 

Dr. Pauck is Professor of Historical Theology in the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculties of the University of Chicago and is known as an authority 
in the field of Reformation history. He has lectured specifically on the 
theology of Luther. These essays reflect his broad knowledge of the 
Reformer’s writings. From this vantage point he sees the various causes 
of the formation in their proper perspective. Unlike many other present- 
day writers, he regards the religious cause as the chief one. He reminds 
the reader of the fact that the Reformation was born in a monastery, 
remote from the world, and that its source was Luther’s rediscovery of the 
Gospel. On the basis of the centrality of the Gospel in Luther's theology, 
he explains the latter's doctrine of the Church and the universal priest- 
hood of all believers. He has little patience with those who charge 
Luther with either modern authoritarianism or with individualism. 

Calvin, Dr. Pauck believes, was deeply indebted to Martin Butzer, 
particularly in matters of church organization and discipline. He traces 
some of the fundamental differences between Calvin and Luther to the 
Strasbourg reformer. Regarding the doctrine of Church and State, he 
calls Calvinism a gift of Martin Butzer to the world through the work 
of his strong and brilliant executive Calvin. 

The theology of Luther, Butzer, and Calvin served its day, Dr. Pauck 
believes, but he endeavors to show that the specific formulas of the Refor- 
mation are now antiquated and must be modernized to appeal to the 
intellectual man of our time. In the programs which are associated with 
the so-called reactionary groups of Orthodoxy and Fundamentalism, as well 
as in that of Karl Barth and his followers, he discerns the frantic and 
sometimes desperate efforts to avoid the terrific responsibilities of true 
contemporaneousness. He believes that all these movements substitute 
programs and formulas which were once adequate for the new creations 
for which a new age calls. He is convinced that the modern cultural 
consciousness in which the present Christian faith must express itself 
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is separated by a deep chasm from the cultural moods of the past that 
have endowed the traditions of the Church, and in support of his opinion 
cites the following examples: the doctrines of the Virgin Birth, of the 
trinity of the Godhead, of the two natures of Christ, of the atonement 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, of justification, of the literal inspiration 
of the Bible, all of which, he believes, are comprehensible only to experts 
in the history of doctrine. 

But, it must be remembered, the Gospel has never been palatable to 
natural man, whether intellectual or not, at any time, nor will it ever be. 
Not only in our age, but also in the days of Paul, Christ Crucified was unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness. 

L. W. SPITZ 


WHEN WE PRAY. Compiled and edited by Daniel Nystrom. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 261 pages, 7434. $2.50. 


Here we have 480 prayers selected from old and new devotional 
literature and arranged to meet the needs of group or individual worship. 
Orders of worship are given for home devotions covering a period of four 
weeks, for the evenings of church festivals and school holidays, and for 
special occasions in the family. The arrangement is orderly. A good 
topical index is included as well as three guides in daily Bible reading. 

It is certainly commendatory that much devotional literature is coming 
from the church presses. Much of it lacks the core of the Gospel. It does 
not lead to the foot of the Cross on which the Savior atoned for sin. The 
compiler has chosen Christ-centered devotions for this booklet. Those who 
use them will be strengthened in their Christian faith and grow in 
Christian grace. Louls J. SIECK 


INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION. A Guide for Administrators, Leaders, 
and Teachers. By Malcolm S. Knowles. Association Press, New York, 
1950. 91% x6\%, xvi and 272 pages. $4.00. 

Knowles has written this book out of his long experience as director 
of education of the Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago, and as lecturer in adult 
education and group dynamics at the University of Chicago. After a brief 
section dealing with the psychology of adulthood, the author treats the 
methods and programs of adult education, their administration and evalua- 
tion. The chapters on how to teach adults and on group dynamics will prove 
profitable to pastors and teachers of adult Bible classes. The section on 
conferences will have some practical suggestions for program committees 
for both the professional and lay workers’ conferences. Bible institute 
administrators will find the treatment of the administrative problems 
invaluable. 

Since informal adult education must grow in importance if our church 
life is to become more effective, this book will be a boon to most leaders. 

ARTHUR C. REPP 
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THE LEGACY OF MAIMONIDES. By Ben Zion Bokeer. The Philosophical 
Library, New York. 1950. 128 pages. $3.75. 

This is a sympathetic account of the philosophy and religion of one 
of the intellectual giants of the twelfth century, Moses Maimonides 
(1135—1204), whose Guide to the Perplexed many regard to be the 
greatest philosophic work produced in Judaism. This work also definitely 
influenced such great scholastic minds as Alexander of Hales, Albertus 
Magnus, John Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas, and, in a later period, 
Spinoza and Leibniz. 


The author enlarges on Maimonides’ thought under the following 
chapter headings: Reason and the Quest for Truth; How Shall We 
Think of God? Religion in Culture; Man as a Citizen of the Universe. 
Throughout the book the author makes it clear that though Maimonides, 
following Aristotle, granted reason considerable freedom, he also insisted 
on revelation as a source of final truth. It must be remembered, however, 
that since Maimonides was not a Christian, he did not know the most 
glorious part of revelation, the truth of God in Jesus Christ. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the life and work of Maimonides. 
It is delightfully written. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


POPOL VUH. THE SACRED BOOK OF THE ANCIENT QUICHE MAYA. 
English Version by Miss Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 267 pages, 912x6. 
$3.75. 

The deep interest in the Mayan tribes of southern Mexico, Guatemala, 
and British Honduras, caused by the remarkable excavations and finds in 
these countries in recent years, has produced a rich and valuable bib- 
liography. In the volume before us sixteen pages are devoted to books 
on Mayan literature, culture, and civilization in Spanish, French, English, 
and German. Popol Vuh is the first complete translation in English of the 
Book of the People of the Quiché Maya, the most powerful people of 
the Guatemala highlands in pre-conquest days and a branch of the ancient 
Maya, whose civilization in the times before the discovery of their land 
by European explorers was truly amazing. Popol Vuh has been fittingly 
called the “Bible of the Quiché Maya.” It was first transcribed in Latin 
characters in the Quiché language in the middle of the sixteenth century 
by a highly literate Quiché Maya Indian. At the end of the seventeenth 
century this now lost manuscript was copied and translated by Father 
Francisco Ximénes, Dominican parish priest of the Indian village of 
Santo Tomas Chichicastenango in the highlands of Guatemala. This 
version of the Quiché document was published by Carl Scherzer, an 
Austrian traveler and scholar, in Vienna in 1857. In 1861 Abbé Charles 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, a French archaeologist and linguist, published 
a French version in Paris. In 1947 the famous Spanish scholar Adrian 
Recinos, now living in Guatemala City, published a new Spanish trans- 
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lation from the original Ximénes manuscript, adding important linguistic ~ 
and ethnological comments. From this edited and improved edition of ~ 
Popol Vub, Miss Delia Goetz and the late Sylvanus G. Morley, authority ~ 
on all things Mayan, made the excellent English translation that is offered © 
in this book. It contains the cosmogony, mythology, traditions, and 
history of the Quiché Indians and so is of interest not only to the ~ 
anthropologist, but also to the student of comparative religion. Besides | 
a Foreword by Sylvanus Morley and a Preface by Adrian Recinos, there © 
is in the book also an excellent Introduction on the chronicles of the 
Quiché Indians, the manuscript of Chichicastenango, the author of 
Popol Vuh, the writings of Father Ximénes, the translations of Popol Vub, 
and a summary of the history of the Quiché Maya. The Popol Vuh proper 
is preceded by a Preamble and is divided into four parts according to its 
different contents. An Appendix on the “Origin of the Lords,” an 
exhaustive Bibliography, and a very helpful Index make up the remainder 
of this scholarly work. The Quiché Indians, despite their remarkable 
civilization, were gross polytheists; yet in their tales of the past one 
can trace the ancient traditions of the world’s creation, the origin of man, 
and the Flood. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


OUR RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS. By S. P. Lamprecht. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 99 pages, 9X6. $2.00. 


The author of this volume is professor of philosophy at Amherst College. 
In his book he endeavors to point out from the liberal point of view the 
enduring core of Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism and what these 
outstanding religious movements must do to accomplish their task in a 
modern world. In Judaism the author recognizes the idea of a sustaining 
covenant, binding its adherents into an enduring community. In Cathol- 
icism, which he distinguishes from Romanism, he sees a corrective to 
quick and superficial religious notions and beliefs. Protestantism to him 
means an adventure in the realm of religious freedom. The three religions, 
he thinks, can be refined and fitted for their tasks in our modern world 
only by having infused into them the spirit of Hellenism, which will help 
them to refashion their particular traditions in each succeeding generation 
in accommodation to its needs, for “what is past, is prologue.” The 
writer rejects the principle of the sola Scriptura and judges the Bible 
by the radical views of higher criticism. The earliest of the Gospels in 
the forms in which we have them now thus comes from about 70 A.D. 
The author champions a definitely liberal orientation of religion in ap- 
parent ignorance of the fact that theology long ago has returned to more 
conservative patterns of religious thought. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 








